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ADVERTISEMENT: 


"HE EDINBURGH SOCIETY. 


or the encouragement of arts, ſciences, ma- 


fader and agriculture propoſed, in the 


year 1755, a gold medal o the beſt Ess av 
on TASTE; and, not having 


determined the author to enter on the following 


enquiry into the nature of Taſte; the general 


principles of which only he preſented to the So- 


ciety, ſuſpecting that the whole might exceed the _ 
limits which they had fixed, by requiring an ꝶ ti 
eſſay. The judges appointed for that ab- 3 
Jet, having been pleaſed to aſſgn the premium "WW 
to him, he is encouraged to offer the whole, as | 
it vat at ff _— fo the * e 5 


cox. 


ving aſſigned it that 
hear, repeated the propoſal in 1756, This 
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SECT. III. Of the ſenſe or taſte of Beauty. 12 
SECT. IV. Of the ſenſe or t. | of Imitation, 49. 5 SY 
VO V. Of the ſenſe or taſte of 
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SecT. VII. 0 


The formation of tafte by the union 

ment of it's fimple principles. CE 
srer. I. Of the es and 
the aſſiſtance they receive 
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NE taſte is Nee wholly 


E ift of nature, nor who „ 
of art. It deriyes its origh 5 
certain powers ee to the 17 > 
powers cannot attain their fi 5 
unleſs 5 be afliſted by proper culture. 5 
y ts chiefly i in the improvement of 
| wy: — 8 who” cotlideted the powers _ 
of imagination as ſo many ſenſes. In his Enquiry conce 6A. 
beauty and wirtue, and his Eher on the paſſions, he calls them 
| | nd 3 ſenſes ; fub/equent, becauſe they always ſup 7 Dy 
ene previous perception ol the objects, a 
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property. keierzed 8 Ge ef organs. 
Theſe are reducible to ts following princi-. 


ples; ; the ſenſes of novelty, of ſublimity, of --- * 


beauty, of imitation, of harmony, of ridi- 
cule, and of virtue. With the ex plication | 
of theſe, we wuſt, therefore, begin our en- 
quiry into the nature of tate. We ſhall 
next endeavour to diſcover, how theſe ſenſes 


co-operate in forming teſte, what other pow- 15 


ers of the mind are combined with them in 
their exertions, what conſtitutes that refine- 

ment and perfection of them, which we 
term good zafte, and by what means it is ob- 
_ tained. And laſt of all, we ſhall, by a re- 
| View of the principles, operation, and ſub- 
jects of taſte, determine its genuine rank 
among our faculties, its W . and 
real N e 


. 3 * a . of . ali our 
hearing certain ſounds, and is totally diſtin& from merely hear- 
ing them, fince many, who enjoy the external ſenſe of hearing 
in the greateſt perfection, have no muſical ear; ; reflex, be- 
| cauſe in order to their exertion, the mind reflects upon and 
takes notice of ſome circumſtance or mode of the object that 
was perceived, beſides thoſe qualities, which offered them- 
ſelves to its attention at firſt view. Thus the perception of any 

object does not give us the pleaſant ſentiment of novelty, till 
we have reflected on this circumſtance, that we never perceived 
it formerly. In the following Eſſay the terms n 2 
and n ſenſe are uſed n 


ors the bee, or. - he * molly. 


| . E A receives dene or pain, | 
not only from the impulſe of external 
objects, but alſo from the conſciouſheſs of its 


"own operations and diſpoſitions. When theſe _ 


are produced by external objects, the pleaſure © 
or the pain, which ariſes immediately from 
the exertions of the mind, is aſcribed to thoſe 
things, which give - occaſion to them. We 
have a pleaſant ſenſation, whenever the mind 
is in a lively and elevated temper. It attains 
this 
tivity, and put forth its ſtrength, in order to 
ſurmount any difficulty: and if its efforts 
prove ſucceſsful, conſciouſneſs of the ſucceſs 
inſpires new joy. Hence moderate difficul- 
ty, ſuch as exerciſes the mind, without fa- 
a vguing it, is pleaſant, and renders the obje& _ 
BE. % 


emper, when it is forced to exert its ac- 


and leaves 


. 07 the 7 of 3 . I. 
by which kk is produced agrerable. Even 
Plainneſs and perſpicuity becomes diſpleaſing 
in an Auth 


room for exerciſing the read- 

er's thought: and though great obſcurity 

_  diſguſts us, yet we are highly gratified by de- 
licacy of ſentiment, pg always includes. 


8 


r. when it is carried to exceſs, 


ſome degree of it, occaſions a ſuſpenſe of : A 
thought, and leaves the full meaning to; be 


gueſſed at, and comprehended only on atten- 
tion [J. The exerciſe of thought, which mo- 


WO Some critics — 5 3 this oration, cithes by ; 


ſuppoling imaginary refinements of reflection, or by principles = 
which are only conſequences of the pleaſure that attends the _ 


{ 


1 moderate exerciſe of Shonght. Ou wars iT. kae der 


xenyoge,, WAN b raradunetn, X) 76 @X20279 cri, Ky 1 3 


bei iE autre” Tonels veg. To txt Ns o brd 08 — yiveTos — Supa 
: reer Ye FXUTW' 2 Ny ot, Thy A poępis cagecuxüra a- 
To TE j. To d warra ws ero7Tw Ne, xaraιↄ kon 
173008 ARMHT. OAA. Wee hen. ox3, GN L homme 5 
eſt naturellement fi amoreux de ce qu'il produit, et cette ac- 
tion de noſtre aime qui contrefait le creation, Veblouit, et la 
trompe ſi inſenſiblement et ſi doucement; que les efprits judi- 
cieux obſervent, qu'un des plus ſeürs moyen de plaire, neſt 


pas tant de dire et de penſer, comme de faire penſer, et le 
faire dire. Ne faiſant qu ouvrir Veſprit du lecteur, vous loy, 


donne: lieu de le faire agir ; et il attribue ce qu'il penſe et ce 
qu'il produit à un effet de ſon-genie et de ſon habileté: bien 
que ce ne ſoit qu une ſuite de Vaddreſſe de l'auteur, qui ne fait 
| 2 lui expoſer ſes images et luy prẽparer de quoy produire et 
de quoy raiſonner. Que ſi au contraire on veut dire tout, non 
ſeulement on luy oſte un pla % le charme, et oe Pattive; : 


— 
8 —— — 2 > Tat ts wy a — — F TEES F Lat 
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Sect, I. 9 The aA on PR =» 
derate difficulty produces, i is a rincipal- ſource 
of the pleaſure we take in ſtudy and inveſti- 
gation « of every (kind; for though the utility 
of many ſubjects ,enh; our fatisfaction, 
yet the fotmer principle, withou Any aid from 


this, often renders very great labour, not only 


0 ſupportable, dut agreeable. Witneſs the de- 
light, with which antiquaries beſtow. indefa- 
 tigable pains on recovering or illuſtrating an- 
cient, fragments, recommended only by their 
age, and obſcurity, and ſcarce apprehended 
to be, on any other account, of great impor- 
tance. This is in general the cauſe of our 
pleura, in all Sauna, of mere ure. 


"Now cot the 5 of aQione, but 
allo the conception of moſt objects, to which 
we have not been accuſtomed, is attended 

With difficulty. On this account, _ new. 


F objects are in themſelves indifferent, thetf. 


 forts,. that are neceſſary, for conceiving them, 
exalt and enliyen the frame of the mind, 


make it receive a ſtrong im preſſion from them, 2 


and thus render them in ſome meaſure agree- 


7 able. When the objects are in themſelves 


. wk on fait naiſtre dans ſon cœur une indignation ſecrete, ch 
donnant ſujet de croire qu on ſe difie de-ſa'eapaci 
La man, 4 RP 8 Dial. 
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: | * "Part 
Re agreeable, d theſe efforts e our fatisfac- 
5 tion. A fine country or an agreeable Pecs 
- ſpect is doubly beautiful to a ſtranger. It 
gives confiderable exetciſe to the mind, to 
obſerve every part of it, and to conceive the 
ſituation of the ſeveral objects, which it in- 
clades. A' freſh diſcovery in ſcience, or a 
new performance in the arts gives g greater ſa- 
tisfaction, when we become firſt Sagen 
with it, than ever after. The firſt time that 
we ftudy a Philoſophical theory, the mind 
runs through it with eagerneſs, that it may 
get a view of all its parts, is conſtantly en- 
gaged in tracing the connection of the argu- | 
ments, in examining their force, in conceiv- 
ing what objections can be formed againſt 
them, and is by this means affected with an 
agreeable agitation, which ceaſes, after repeat- 
cd peruſals have rendered the theory familiar 
to us. A poem or a picture is examined, 
with a ſimilar ardour and unremitted exertion 
of mind, by a perſon who has not een it for ⸗ 
merly. 8 e ee 


- 


Tov a new object be ſo ſimple as to bo 
conceived without any difficulty, there are 
ſome ſituations, in which it will give exerciſe 
to the mind, and will, for this reaſon, be agree- 


able. It is extremely diſagrecable, to be ſunk 
| into 


impreſſon, which it makes upon the mind, 8 
is too faint to give it any exerciſe. Memory 
retains all the parts of the object ſo diſtine 


=, 


occurs opportunely to occupy the 


frees us from the pain of ſatiety i 
it gives an impulſe to the mind, 


to — our . — eee 
faculties. © This ſtate is almòſt unavoidable, 


when we are long c confined to the contem- 


plation of a ſingle hngt or when the ſame. 


N recurs N often to our view. In this 


nes ſo familiar, that the 


that it outruns ſenſe, and, before we have 
ſurveyed them, informs us, that we are per- 


fectly acquainted with them already. We: 
find. ourſelves cloyed, and immediately turn 


from the object with diſguſt. Any new ob- 
ject will, in this ſituation, be agreeable ; - it 


it was at a loſs how to employ itſelf; it. 


puts it in motion. This is always 4 — 


but its pleaſure is greatly augmented by the 


uneaſineſs from which it has relieved us. 
This is a pleaſure which moſt men taſte eve- 
ry day, by varying their ſtudies, their buſi- 
neſs, or their recreations. en genuine 


elegance in furniture or architecture has 


been long the faſhion, men ſometimes grow 


weary of it, and imitate the Chineſe, o or revive 


S 4: the 


* 


ha: 8 5 SD 


and, when he 


Ents which they have been accuſtomed to ſee, 


= 0 ferred to that which a 


R 


ys. A 


om bst! is e to ; thoſe (things, 


aſure'of novelty is, in this caſe, pre- 
8 Tokens cog ware to 


"B58 4 


17 ere are e — whos aorelty 


produces no degree of pleaſure, it ariſes from 
their not at all enlivening the thought, or 


exerciling the mind. If their novelty is even 


painful, it proceeds from their exciting ſome 


other ſenſation, which de 


tro s the pleaſure 1 


naturally attendant on the novelty. The ex- 
_ erciſe of mind, which the conception of new 
objects occaſions, though it be pleaſant in its 1 


own nature, renders a diſagreeable object more 


diſagreeable at firſt: for the moſt oppoſite 
| ſenſations produced by the ſame cauſe, and 
exiſting in the mind at once, are eaſily trans- 
fuſed into one another, and + by their com- 


poſition form one more violent, which al- 
ways follows the nature of the . Rr that 
was moſt intenſe, Lg 
. Boletus: 1 elevation and exertion of 
e -which ſprings from the mere difficulty 
of conceiving a new object, or from the live- 
_ of a new PRO is ended with 
e e | 


ng the mind. For this 955 the 
the orator, not only ſolicitoufl 
avoid ſentiments and modes of "exprefii 
which are trite mon, 


# 


2 1 ck + a manner, ths? Y 
' commoneſt thoughts and arguments may fur- 
"1 e 3 7 the unexpectedneſs of their 1 intro- 

"VE, Even * biſtoriangs who is 


Aenne to give Gat the e 
velty, by the light in which he re 
them, and by his own refleQions 6 on . 
ſes, the effects, and the nature 
actions he narrates. Novelty can Bow 
= arms on a eee, and mike EMILY 
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le) Eſt enim grata in eee 4; in et commutatio iN | 


\magis i 1 delectant. Quint. Inft. Orat. lib. viii. cap. 6. 
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1 * f the Es of e Panr: 1. 


augment it. 5 5 new wit; gives — — to a | 
child, by its being different from his former; 
' it likewiſe excites. his pride, and gives him an 
5 expectation of attracting the notice of his 
companions. It gratifies the vanity of * 5 
lady, to be among the firſt in a faſhion; it 
ſeems to proclaim her . to dagen 
her 0. the ee to con 
thn int. 5d ae a 


Tun os 2 of 3 is —— alſo. 
heightened by reflection. When the con- 
ception of an object is attended with very 
5 conſiderable difficulty, the pleaſure which 
we feel in the exertion of mind, neceſſary. 
for overcoming this difficulty, is increaſed by 
the joy, with which we reflect on our ſuc- 
ceſs in having ſurmounted it. When objects 
are of ſuch a nature that we reckon our ac- 
quaintance with them an acquiſition in know- 
ledge, the pleaſure of their novelty ariſes in 
part from the ſatisfaction, with which we 
reflect on our having made this acquiſition. 
Both theſe circumſtances, the conciouſneſs 
of ſucceſs, and the opinion of improvement, 
contribute to that * which a mathema- 
LS | | tician 


LY 


oc the My if i, 
njoys, the firſt time that he compre - 
: hende a Jifficult and curious demonſtration. 


£ Ir may | be farther heres; chat nanithy 
in the works of genius and art derives addi> 
tional charms from another principle, to be 


explained afterwards, the ingenuity which it 


ſhews. To ſtrike out a new track, to exe- 

cute what was not attempted before, diſplays 
original genius, which we always. rand ts 
with pleaſure, ; 
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|  fublamin . No. Fa, ; 


R iT EU R or  fublimicy g ves us 4 
Ua bitte ad nobler N by 
means of a ſenſe appropriated to the percep- 
tion of it; while meanneſs renders any ob- 
ject, to which it adheres, diſagreeable and 

diſtaſteful. Objects are ſublime, which poſ- 


ſeſs alt or W and e u 


conjundtion ( a). 

© CONSIDERABLE mth or 10 an of 5 
extenſion, in objects capable of it, is 1 
to produce ſublimity. It is not on a ſmall 
rivulet, however tranſparent and beautifully | 
winding ; it is not on a narrow valley, though 
variegated with flowers of a thouſand pleafing 
hues; it is not on a little hill, though i Sag | 
ed with the moſt e verdure, * we 


* 


65 Moſt of 5 ſpecies of ſublimity a are explained, gs | 


from the principles here aki in An Yu onthe m— 
by 855 Balle. e Be 


34 5 Of the tafle of W_ Pant. 1, 


. 


; 


beſtow the epithet ſublime but on the Alps, 
the Nile, ve ocean, the wide expanſe of hea- 


ven, or the immenſity of ſpace uniformly ex- 
LS tended, without limit or termination (el. 


9 


N | | 1. LT 
WI ah PRONE, objects and hes = 


with a diſpoſition ſimilar to their nature. 
When a large object is preſented; the mind 


expands itſelf to the extent of that object, 


and is filled with one grand ſenſation, which 


4 otally poſſeſſing it, compoſes it into a ſolemn > 


ſedateneſs, and ſtrikes it with deep ſilent 


wonder and admiratian : : it finds ſuch a diffi- 


culty in ſpreading itſelf to the dimenſions of 5 


its object, as enlivens and invigorates its 


frame: and having overcome the oppoſition 


which this occaſions, it ſometimes imagines 


itſelf preſent in every part of the ſcene, which 
it contemplates ; and, from the ſenſe. of this 


immenſity, feels a noble pride, and entertains . 
a lofty conception of its own capmeſty . | 


1 Sword; Tu; EY pros oe A? do te pings eden angle 


ter, 6 D1Guy7 xnioila ane Tor NeiAov, 9 Ic gor, 7 Pe, 
| 5020 0” dr. MA NNOY TOY WRECVGN, _AOFFIN. reg &us. En. . 


(f) Longinus contents himſelf with reſolving the ſenſation of 


ſublimity into the /a/? of theſe principles, without inveſtigat- 
ing the others, of Slick it is but A e Oe Yae Tus 


one rand v2; é evalperal TE "any 7 N, % y20;0v Th du Nn. 
Raft an oU TFANESTHL XXpas 2 leradauxlas. IIe aq. TY. Ys. | 


2 | T0, LABS 


8 srer. n. 5 15 1 
ae oj ets can ſcarce indeed produce | 
1 Wel full eee unleſs they are alſo fmple, or 
made up of parts, in a great meaſure fimilar, 
Innumerable little iſlands ſcattered in the 
ocean, and breaking the proſpect, greatly di- 
miniſh the.' grandeur of the ſcene. A va- 
riety of clouds, diverſifying the face of the 
« heavens, may add to their beauty, but muſt 
7 detract from their of man (8). 


Os JecTs cannot poles chat PE, 
which is neceſſary for inſpiring a ſenſation of 
the ſublime, without ſimplicity. Where 
this is wanting, the mind contemplates, not 
one large nr Any ſmall i pron (2: - it is 


— vg J It is not meant 21 in wet caſes, the fublimicy of the 
ocean, or of the heavens, is. deſtroyed ; it is only aſſerted 
that it is diminiſhed. A conſiderable degree of ſublimity will 
remain, on account t of the gs _ ſtill n OY 
7 the parts, FEA T9 
Simplicity is 8 by an a antient eritic,: as re- 
quiſite to ſublimity in painting, on the very principle here 
aſſigned, which muſt render its neceſſity univerſal, as it ex- © 
tends equally to every other ſubject.  Nixias f 5 go » 
rdro 90g # EAEYEY ei v rng vpe pus rx 0 ou - res, tige 70 N- 
| Cola ö 205 Nn rfapeu. Kg b raranugflaliden r Ti 1 big 4. 
kg. AHMHT. ®AA. mee: ke, or.” It is on the ſame princi- 
ple that Longinus accounts for the production of the ſublime, 
by expreſling in the ſingular, what is ondinarily expreſſed in 
the plural. T2 yap ex Toy Ingnpiruy 5c r wire ates 2 00 ; 
Toy CEO W Tees 10 . A.. | 
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In perfection oe the idea, wit 5 2 85 2 7 
By: Sf — all this toil, it muſt remain contented. 


ception of a ſimple object, ( owever large: 1 | 


conſequence « of this facility, we naturally. ace : 


coupt it one: the view of any fingle part 5 


£08 a perich, of the mind. 


Ge 
5 
* ; 
* 3 92 
= = 


6 


” * 


On aj 63516 
os 7 Wine Un. N W 10 * Fes 
. lime, which, being deſtitute of extenſion, 1 
ſeem incapable of amplitude, the firſt and fun- 
d: mental requiſite of the ſublime. © But ſach i 
objects will be found, on examination, to | 
poſſeſs qualities, which have the ſame power 
| 5 Exalt the diſpoſition of the obſerver. 
: Length of duration ; prodigious numbers of 
. things fimilar united, or ſo related, as to con- 
ſtitute a whole, partake of the nature of quan- 


elevate the mind, which contemplates them. 
Eternity i is an object, which fills the whole 
capacity of the ſoul, nay exceeds its compre- | 


admiration. | We cannot. x ſurvey, a vaſt army - 


"Mt the whole, and enables. fancy to ex. Fa | 
tend and enlarge it to infinity, War i it 188 fil n 


£0 tity, and, as well as extenſion, enlarge ang 


henſion; and ſtrikes! it with aſtoniſhment . 


Seq. H. gr Hen 
or navy, without big ſnkble of gen gran Z 
deur; which ariſes, not ſo much 
largeneſs of the ſpace they occupy: 2s. Tots. 
the numbers of men or ſhips, Which ate in 
them united under one direction, and co - ope: 


rate to a common end; the union and mi- 


hf 7 1 3 femplicity to the 
Hence too is de- 


x 


_ | | from which, as from an inexhanſtible ſource, 
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pr; _ not we. ye" i Lend hin Ws | 
| ſublimity to ſome things, which are deſtitute 


of guanti of every kind? What can be mote 
remote from quantity, than the paſſion 
affections af the ſoul? Yet the moſt imperf 
and uncultivated taſte is ſenſible. fa ſubli- 
mity in heroiſm, in magnanimity, in a con- 
tempt of honours, of riches, of power, in a 


* _— — — 


ie 


noble ſuperiority to things external, in pa- 
triotiſm, in univerſal benevolence. Iq ac- 


count for this, we muſt obſerye, that, as 
no paſfion can ſuhſiſt without its cauſes, its 
objects, and its e 
idea of any paſſion, we do not * our- 


be ure lies in 8 
| theorems, | 


of coralinriee and nen, 


ffects, ſo, in forming the 


353 ͥͤ ĩð 2 ay elves 


”m_— 


18 EN i oY aq OE Parr L 

_ ſelves 120 conceiving it as 2 ſimple emotion 
in the mind, but we run over, in . 
the objects about which it is employed, the 

things by which it is produced, and the _ . 
fects by which it dior taps itſelf. And as 


theſe always enter into o r conception of the 
Paſſion, and are often connected with quan- 
tity, they naturally render the paſſion ſub- 
lime. What wonder that we eſteem hero- 
iſm grand, when, in order to imagine it, we 
ſuppoſe a mighty conqueror,” in oppoſition 
to the moſt formidable dangers, acquiring 
power over multitudes of nations, ſubjecting 
to his dominion wide extended countries, and 
purchaſing renown, which reaches 'to the 
extremities of the world, and ſhall continue 
through all the ages of futurity ? What can 
be more truly great than the object of that 
benevolence, which, unconfined by the nar- 
row limits of vicinity or relation, compre- 
hends multitudes, graſps whole large ſocie- 
1 N and even extends n pre to 7 


Ip al allo by W that ehe 

excites in the mind a ſenſation or emotion 
fimilar to what is excited by vaſt objects is 
on this account denominated ſublime; it be- 
; ing natural to * to the ſame ſpecies, to 
7 


a and that — principles, by 


| 8207 Ti 124 = arid Aline. ; 19 | 
_ expreſs by the ſame name, and-even fre-" 


quently: to confound together thoſe objects, 


which we contemplate with the ſame or a 
like diſpoſition. Hence the raging of the 


ſea in a ſtorm, and the loud roaring thunder; 
which inſpire an awful ſedateneſs, are termed 


ſublime. ©  ObjeQts exciting terror are, for 


this reaſon, in general ſublime; for terror 


always implies aſtoniſhment, occupies agg? 


whole e ſoul, and In all i its motions: | pa, 

Ii like! . we amis a0 e ſublime fas 
perior excellence of many kinds; ſuch emi- 
nence in ſtrength, or power, or genius, as 
is uncommon, and overcomes difficulties, 
which are inſurmountable by lower degrees 


of ability; ſuch vigour of mind, as indicates 
the abſence of low and groveling paſſions, and 
perſon to deſpiſe honours, riches, 
power, pain, death; ſetting him above 
thoſe enjoyments, on which men generally 


enables 4 


put An high value, and thoſe ſuffer ings, 


which they think intolerable. Such degrees 


the ſame emotion hich-1s. 
plitude. A — guulity h 
the ſame effect upon the mind, as ner 


SY” > Aretching 
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= W aul but zun obſerve that the blies 

er, habitually; preygiling in the't temper, | 
and uniformly diſplaying themſelves it ſuita- 
ble expreſſions and effects, ee e 
and e of charakter- 


Bor in POR to: —— the AYR 
extent of the ſublime, it is proper to take no- 
tice that objects, which do not thettiſelves 
RY poſſeſ $ that quality, may deverthelebs acquire 

it, by aſſoriation with ſuch as do. It is the 
nature of aſſociation to unite different ideas 
. fo en that they become in a; manner 
In that fituation; the qualities of one, 
1 the Whole, or 
to the other part. At leaſt aſſociation ren- 
ders the tranſition of the mind from one idea 
to another ſo quick and eaſy, that we con- 


template Both with the ſame diſpoſition, and 
are | therefore ſimilarly affected by both. 
Whenever, Wha any object uniformly and 
eonſtantly introduces into the mind the idea 
of another that i is grand, it will, by its con- 
nexion with the latter, be itſelf rendered 
. pe „ n and phraſes are deno- 


minate 


Sror. JI. grandger ahd Alu. 21 


minated lofty and majeſtic. Sublimity of 


| ſty le e Fate ſo x much Hong by foun oft . 


F i Be. Bs * 


5 nt xo ps are in Be common . 
too i is the origin of the grandeur we af-. ; 
cribe to objects high h and' elevated j in place; 
f the Veneration, with which we regard. 
hing I! in any direction diſtant; ; and: of the 
ſperior admiration excited by things remote 
in 908 ; ee 5 = e or 1 90 


4 1 5 £7 £ 83. £% . 15 £3 " 7 2 
. 1 1 1 . * 


betete a Heat of luna, Nature 1 very in- 


geniouſly reduc PE al ena into the principle of afſo« 
ciation. B. ii. 78 ſum of - his reaſoning, ſo far 


as it is neceſſary to TO notice of it here, is as follows. Be- 
cauſe we are accuftomed every moment to obſerre 4 
with which things are raiſed in oppoſition to the impulſe of 
grayity ;- the idea of aſcending always implies the notion of 
force exerted in overcoming this difficulty; the conception of 
which invigorates and elevates the thought, after the ame 
manner as à vaſt object, 2 thus gives a diſtance aboye us 
much more an appearance. of greatneſs, than the fame 1 
could have in any. other direction. The ſenſation of ampli- 


| tude; which by this means comes to attend the interpoſed 5 


diſtance, is transferred to, and conſidered as 8 by the ob- ; 


ject that is eminent and above us ; f ned hat. 0b ject, by this 


transference, acquires grandeur and ſubl limity. And here we 
way obſerve in paſſing, that this natural tendenc cy to aſſociate 
ideas of grandeur with things abaye us is the N Why the 
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1 the fo Pn arts ny 1 RYE nume⸗ 5 
rous examples of grandeur produced by aſlo- 
ciation. In all of them, the ſublime i is at- 
tained, chiefly by the artiſt's exciting ' ideas of 
ſublime objects and in ſuch as are 'mimical, 


en 41% & 


this quality is chiefly owing. to our being led 


by the exactneſs of the imitation to form 


ideas and conceive images of ſublime originals. 

Thought is a leſs intenſe energy than ſenſe: 
Vet ideas, eſpecially. when lively, never fail 
to be Spemmplated with ſome degree of the | 


A" 


1 Feen Z and: often yield almoſt equal 1 4 
fure to the reflex ſenſes, when -+ 8224 


Lo the mind * a TE imitation. 


i lene ew oo applied. to ee *; — 
kind, eſpecially to that ſpecies of it, which elates the mind 


8 with noble pride in the conception. To our transferring, in 
like manner, the interpoſed ſpace, and its attendant ſenſation, 


to the diſtant object, is owing the venetation, with which we 


| regard, and the value we ſet upon things xemote in place. 


And becauſe we find greater difficulty, and muſt employ ſu- 
perior energy, in running over the parts of duration, than 
thoſe of ſpace; and in aſcending through paſt duration, than 


; in deſcending through what is future ; therefore we value higher, 


and contemplate with. greater veneration things diſtant in time 
than things remote in ſpace, and the perſons and objects of 
antiquity, chan thoſe hy we _ to e in the ages 


# futarity.”. we | 
| | GRAND? 


for we eee mate bes 1 K 


er. LY | grandeur: ana bug. 23 
5 5 it 4 


1 un in Werke of archirecare a may, 
in o ſome inſtances, ariſe from their largeneſs ; 


i 
1 oh % Bs 7 + 5 82 K 87 
* x i . ; 37 Fi „ mw 


fame ſpecies: : and — no 0 "a mat 
quantity to many works of nature by no 


nr great; yet lofty palaces and 


pytamids, far exceeding the bulk of other 
buildings, have a comparative magnitude, which 
has the ſame influence upon the mind, as if 
he had been ab/elutely large. But ſtill the 
principal ſource of gtandeur in architecture 


is aſſeciation, by which the columns ſuggeſt 


ideas of ſtrength and durability, and the 
whole ſtructure introduces the ſublime ideas 
of Io: Toke and menen of the: owner. 


_ Sulnting Aublimity 1 is ſometimes intro- | 
acer by an artful kind of diſproportion, 
which aſſigns to ſome well choſen member a 


greater degree of quantity than it commonly 


has (I): but chiefly thoſe performances are 


grand, which ns by the artful diſpoſition 


of colours, light, and ſhade, repreſent ſub- 


(4) Thus, according i to Hogarth, the inex preſlible cmtnels 


of the Apollo Belvidere ariſes from the uncommon length of 


the legs and thighs, Anahfs of Beauty, ch. 11. ; 
C 4 lime 
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them 5 Ur, r abs — Or the 
features and attitudes of the figures, lead us 
do conceive ſublime paſſions operating in the 
originals. And ſo compli 
aſſociation; that a ſkillful 


is the Le 5 
ainter can | 
any degree of ſublimity in the ſtnalleſt, as 


well as in the largeſt cor paſs. | It appears ; 
» in the miniatures of ulis Clovio, as really as 


in the ne of ** irian or eee, 


Tur ſublime of t * e . ea 22 the 
nde of imitation is Jangiiage; Wut 


evidently ariſe entirely from aſſboiation; r 


is the only principle, from which” we 
vive _ 5 n en aide; K 


© I may bs na abe 0 n the 1 in ; 
painting, can ſeldom have ſo, great quantity, as is ſufficient of 


itſelf to produce ſublimity; yet the comparative magnitude, 
and alſo the fmplicity of the figures, parts, and members, are 


among the principal means by which a work ſuggeſts ſublime 
ideas, and thus becomes itſelf ſublime. The preſervation of 


magnitude and fimplicity is therefore recommended 8 ay. » funda- 
hooray n ' | 


: 1 
' Magnaque bens. — 5 
Ex longo deducta fluant, now rea 3 2 ITY 
Quippe ſolet rerum nimio 25 man | 
For carere gravi. 


rt 5x. de arte prob, * 108. 136: 204: 4 419+. 
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arts, ſublimity preciſely © er will 
found reſolvable into a very few greed! q us 
ties. Roger: . RIRGY ETD IO TERS 2 
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of this excellence, 1 255 the ſentindite de 
utters, or the ſubjects he — — 
contain in themſelves the füblime, „ efthe 
nature, or of the paſſions and cha 
the grander the originals are, the greatet is 
the fly of the imitation. A ee in 
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J 1 hordliifo) wile wii in 1 5 
Tux fablimiy of. the al ſentiments. of - 
the two latin poets, with reſpe& to Caro, 
ariſes in like manner from the grandeur of 
the c _ wh th of the character 
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, the ſubject, the latter claims an undoubted 


preference. The former indeed derives ad- 
ditional force from the art of the compoſition, 
by means of which the firſt hint of an excep- 
tion from Czfar's power occaſions a ſuſpenſe of 
t, a kind of anxious expectation, which, 
mixing with the ſublime ſenſation, heightens 
ubjects thus grand in themſelves muſt 
beſtow fublimity on a compoſition, whenever 
they are deſcribed in ſuch a manner, as con- 
veys entire, or au gments, the afro ad | 
they D N excite. 5 e 


I, an author's main; ſubje& is deſtitute of 
innate grandeur, it may be rendered grand, 

by com paring or ſomeway aſſociating it with - 
o_ . 
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dern ard e, 
"objects ) ſuch,” By the ſame” means 
the real greatneſs of a ſubje@ Is increaſed. 
Hence metaphor, compariſon, and imagery | 
are often productive of ſublimity 0 n). Cicero 
raiſes Cæſar's idea of clemency, by repreſent- 
ing it as godlike Co. Seneca (p) gives a ſub- 
lime idea of Cicero's genius, by comparing it 
with the, majeſty and extent of the Roman 
empire. T he effect of the compariſon is 
ſometimes augmented, by the writer's infinu- | 
ating the ſuperiority of his ſubject to that, 
with which 3 pares it, and artfully. an- 
nexing ſome circumſtances to the k utter, 
Which, without | rendering it meap. (for, that | 
would deſtroy the effect of the compariſon) 
yet depreſs it below the former. In this way 
Homer contrives to give a great. idea of the 
Grecian army, by introducing Pri cak- 
ing magnificently of the armies. he had for- 
merly ſeen in Phrygia, but at the fame. time 
acknowledging it far N to them . 
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7 75 and its relation to men. The 
er of imparting fublirnity to objects which 
| Har bave it not, by giving them a rela- 
n to others, is an advantage peculiar to the 
wal - Ats, which imitate by lan guage; for the reſt 
LI _ can attain'the ſublime, only by copying ſuch 
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TE principles we” Hive Haid loben ex- 
plain alſo the ſublime of muſic; "which" 
ſeems. to be derived i in part from the length 
and the gravity of the notes; the formet con 
flituting a kind of - amplitude to the. 5 ' 
the latter S to that compoſure and 
ſedate expanſion of the mind, which. attends 
- the perception of ſublimity 5 "264 is then Con- 
pleated, when the artiſt, | by fkilfully imiitat- 
ing the ſublime j paſſions. "of theit ob Jede, I- 
Fa them into 15 h carers, nd, en ther 
2 conſcious of their NY; „ 
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Ire ds farther proper to 3 that thi ings. 
may be deſtitute of grandeur, and yet not be 

accounted low or mean; but may, on the 

_ contrary, poſſeſs other qualities, which gratify 


us highly in a different way. It is only when 


grandeur is requiſite and expected, that the 
mere abſence of it produces meanneſs. Thus 
' a remarkable defect in quantity, in compari- 
ſon with things of the fame kind; a reſem- 
blance in individuals of a ſuperior ſpecies t to 


| uſed to gat) any greet e of e It is 
thus defined by Longinus ; de axporng g itoxn Tx Adyan ird r 
zun. In this latitude he explains it, treating of the nervous, 
the vehement, and even the beautiful and elegant. 
" the 
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3 orders below them; or the defect of 
a ſublimity in com poſitions of art or genius, 
which propoſe to imitate. originals, or treat 
ſuhjects confeſſedly noble, gives us diſtaſte 
and inſpires contempt. Megnneſs arifes often 
| likewiſe from affociation, when low and gro- 
veling ideas are ſuggeſted; as when images = 


RR - files,” taken from mean objects, are 
applied to an important ſubject. Thus alſo, 
bp. 2 and phraſes become mean, when they 
excite mean ideas, either by their proper ſig- 
. or by their being ordinarily uſed 
. only by thoſe of inferiour rana. 
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EAUTIFUL objects are of aides : 
| kinds, and produce pleaſure by m means : 
j of of differen pine iples of | OP nature. waits | 
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Tux fic Hes bf beauty is at of fig we, 

and belongs to objects poſſeſſed of uniformity, 
variety, and Proportion. Each of theſe qua- 
Utties pleaſes in ſome degree; but all of chem 7535 


united ets exquiſite HONOR, 


FAciIITx i in the cs of a an \ chject, 
1 it is moderate, gives us pleaſure: the niind 
thinks well of itſelf, when it is able to form 
it's conception without pain or labour. This 
conſtitutes the value of perſpicuity of thought 
and language, which is agreeable in oppoſi- 
tion to obſcurity, as this occaſions an uneaſy 
| ſearch into the meaning of the parts or the 
tendency of the whole, which requires greater 
labour than we are willing to beſtow. Hence 
too it is that uniformity and fmplicity become 
| agreeable, OT endued with theſe qua- 
lities 
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. 0 the ſs of oy. Parr L | 
"Lies enter eaſily into the mind : : they do 
not diſtract our attention, or hurry us too 

faſt from one ſeene to another: : the view of 
a part ſuggeſts the whole, and, im pelling the 


mind to imagine the reſt; me a F . 


158 | nature, deer is por atm in og ge- 1 
neral appearance of the correſpondent parts. | 
And though a perfectly accurate regularity is 
avoided, both in natural effects and in the. 


fine arts; yet ſo much of it muſt be retained, = 


as to keep the vaticty from Ls Rp ap into. 
egular figures 

are in general preferred to irregular ; and 
2235 as have parallel ſides to ſuch as have 
Equality 1 is requiſite to the beauty of 


1 piece of painting (40. Even 1 5 


perfect ſimilarity in the appearance of the 
Arg Cos. to be ſtadiouſly ſhunned, o 


of 8 7 0. i Lien © pars CEE vacuo. ne Rigida campo, | 


Aut deſerta fiet, dum pluribus altera formis ls "os 
- Fervida mole ſua ſupremam „ 3 
en tibi ſic poſitis reſpondeat utraque rebus, 

Ut n aliquid ſurſum ſe parte attollat in und, 
by aliquid parte ex alia conſurgat, et ambass 
Kues e ee equaliter oras. 
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tude of the body, or the profile of a build: 
ing; yet ſtill it muſt be 10 contrived, that, 
though it does not exhibit a ſenſation, it may 
notwithſtanding, according: to the--tules * 5 
perſpective, ſuggeſt the idea of exact uni 
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formity. To beſtow ſimplicity. upon a mul. . 
titude of ſeparate phenomena, the philoſas 
pher traces them up to common 3 5 
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mixed, i is apt to pall upon the ſenſe; to gro 
languid, and to fink the mini into an uneaſ 

Nate of indolence. It cannot therefore alane = 
produce pleaſure, either very high, or of very 
long duration, S Variety i 1s neceſſary to enli- 5 


de generates into dull fotmality. Variety in 
ſome meaſure gratifies the ſenſe of novelty, 
as our ideas vary in paſſing from the contem— 
plation of one part to that of Inpther: 1 


(7 Vaiformity and fimp ty ate, tridily fredkivg, dilinek 
ideas ; the former iniplying 1 ig fmilarity of the correlyondens 
parts; er of unlike parts in the whole obz _ 
JeR.” But as both pleaſe by te as privpe bas judges 5 
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ſtudiouſſy ſouphes after, as in the uneven. 


kues in the flowyers that adorn it; the inte- 
cute windings of rivers; the wildneſſes of na: 
* lich we even ſet ourſelves to copy by 
att; and in ten thouſand other inſtances, 


To procure it, the Architect enriches * bis 


buildings with ornaments of different forms. 
Ix all works of taſte; too great uniformity is 
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inge its idea. A. certain, degree of uniformity - 

muſt,therefore. be. blended with. the; variety MM 


objects 3. ther ways this variety, inſtead. c 
produęing moderate energy, would ſubject us 
to inſurmountable toil, which e . 


our pleaſure ſoon degenerate into pain. 
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« art of varying well.” He holds uniformity no further ne2 | 
eeſſary, than it is 1 8 0 to woke the idea of reſt or er 
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lations of the parts preciſely menſu rable, as 


in a general aptitude of the ſtructure to the 

end propoſed; which experience enables us 
inſtantaneouſly to perceive, better than 
artificial abi can determine it. Its in- 
fluence on beauty is therefore derived from 
fitmfe (4), a principle which will BE Woſtra- 
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appearances of things, 
are ſo ſmall, in reſpect 


when none of the parts 


. of one another, and of. the whole, as. to a 


6 See Hoon nah of Beauty, Chap. xi. 
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F ſo large, that, when we fix _ 


view on them, we cannot diſtinctly perceive 
at the ſame time their relation to the whole, 
and to the other patts. Figures, whoſe ſides 
are very numerous, loſe a great part of the 
beauty, which would ariſe from this variety, 
by the want of proportion between the ſides 
and the diameter. Works in the Gothic 
taſte, crowded with | minute ornaments, fall as 
much ſhort of perſect beauty, by their diſ- 
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As ati gives us greater Pons re, than 
what leads; us to form a lofty conception .of 
our on faculties, ſo nothing is more diſa- 
geeeable, than what reminds us of their im- 
perfection. On this accdunt it is, that the 
Want of this kind of proportion diſguſts us. 
It leads us to entertain a low, and of conſe- 
' quence ungrateful, opipion. of our capacity, 
i; rendering it e to erm one entire 
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= The en oty as their. poſition wholly 
defaces their intrinſic beauty. In general, 
it is from the end and . of works of ge- 
nius that their peculiar rules can be deduced ; 
this directs the author in the choice, diſpo- 
 -fition, and embelliſhment of the parts: and by 
this the critic muſt regulate his judgment. 
It is from the relation they bear to different 
ends, that narration, poetry, and eloquence 
are ſubject to very different laws: and from 
the ſame ſource is derived the diverſity of the 
rules belonging to the ſubordinate branches of 
each. Could fitneſs be diſpenſed with, a col- 
_ eetion of fine ſentiments and os cloathed 
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- implying mental excellence and 
the view of it gives a noble ſatisfaction; as 
on the other band faultineſs of contrivance, 
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. we recognize a fitneſs for eee an 
important end; we then infer, not only in- 


tention, but art and ſ ill in the cauſe: which 
petfection, 


by ſuggeſting imperfe& {kill and want of ge- 
nius, diſpleaſes us greatly. When therefore 


we fee 6 work, i leads ws hy a natural aſſo- 


ciation to conceive its end; prone to com- 
. pariſon, we examine the propriety of the 
Dania roginy ate if any of them 

e prejudicial to it, we are diſguſted with 


ue want of ſkill, which this imperfection be- 
trays. We dwell in imagination on the in- 
conveniences which muſt ariſe from the un- 


itneſs of the ſtructure we form ſtrong ideas 


* _ which produce : almoſt the fas 5 
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obliterate all the Sealing e hieh 
abe other qualities of the object might have 
Hed. * en, on expmvination, the f fit- 
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y of blur, is is 4 entirely diſiinet 

pleaſes us from 

Paine 1 eh Aiffcrent,”- Colours being 
nothing elſe than various degrees aud modi- 
Wasen of light, ſome of them are leſs hurt- 
ul to the organs of ſight”? than others; and 
axe, on that account, in ſome inftances -ap 


me colours: again, by their | 
| rd * > tl and vigorous ſenſation, which 
| gratifies' us, by producing a chearful and vi- 
vacious "Uiſpdſition of mind in Dr 
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we are dilpleaſed with the indecency o of devi- 
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"Mona * Sag: 3 Fo refs i. is dig. | 
i uy: in different perſons, { alſo is the reliſh 
for the colour; what ſuggeſts to one a live- 
lineſs and vivacity of turn, gives another the 
_ idea of gaudincl and levity ; the ſame dreſs 
may convey to ſome. the idea of gravity and 
N to others that of TE. a. 
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ae a a plted 5 painting, come | un- 
: "36 conlideration here only in reſpect of their 
delicacy or vivacity; which,” however eſti- 

| B are my yer. of 7 great e as 


: Wh, by ſuch an 3 d 75 5 15 imita- 
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to be explaine 
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Tur beauty of i niay ie e 
| by the addition of variety, 4 eircumſtance 
. which beſtows. ſome charms on the moſt ir- 
regular mixture of them, provided they be of 
| themſelves r eſpecially if they y 2 ſo 
a dif: 
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unk is perhaps no term ue in a looler 5 

| ſenſe than beauty, which is applied to almoit 

every thing that pleaſes us. Though this 

uſage is doubtleſs too indefinite, we may, 
without 4 faulty deviation from pretiſion, ap- 


have "all . 
5 are — objeQs of ſight introdu- 


indicates good mental diſpoſitions, hich. ar 
not only themſelves approved as virtuous, but 
by being fo, diffuſe a beauty over the coun- 
tenance in which they are * but 


bright or key 7 ns poo 


y this epithet to every pleaſure which is 


C conveyed by the eye, and which has not got 


a proper and peculiar name; to the pleaſure 
we receive, either when an object of ſight 


ſiuggeſts pleaſant ideas of other ſenſes; or when 
che ideas ſuggeſted are agreeable ones form- 
ed from the ſenſations of fight 3 or when 
both theſe circumſtances concur,” In all 
_ theſe caſes, beauty ih at e in By e 
| ble into fe pen . 
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fl Tax firſt be 4 er Aang bends we 
ready ſeen exemplified in colours, 


- pleaſant ideas not derived from fight. 
Thas alſo the ſtructure of a human face often 
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the fairer, | imitations of "beautiful: Wisag. 
is obſervable that the'a arts which: uſe the r 
ſtruments have greater advantages for imitat- 
ing beauty than ſublimity. This they Tan 
repreſent, as we have ſeen, only by ſuggeſting 
ideas of grand objects; but the copie would 
nat, if conhſidered as originals, he- grand 
ſince they are almoſt ever deſtitute efimagnir 
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types. 4 ſata has os uns rapidity and 
proportion as its original. A painting may | 
equal the object it repreſents, not only in 
9 and pre but in colour. OBO 


Tur claſſes of EE, wat 1 we bers „ 
been explaining, are diſtinct in their princi- 9 
ples, though by reaſon of the ſimilit de of 
their feeling, they are reduced to the fame 
genus, But they are often in things variouſly 
united, and by their union they render our 
ſatisfaction more intenſe. ' In a fine face all 
the principles of beauty are combined. To 
an exact ſymmetry and regular proportion of 
varied features, and parts nicely adapted to 
their ſeveral pur poſes, is ſuperadded complex- 
ion, compoſed of white and red, colours beau- 
tiful in themſelves rendered ſtill more ſo by 
the artful manner in which they are diſpoſed, 
and by their indicating health and freſhneſs ; 


and the grace of the whole is heightened by 
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a which, as it has no peculiar name, is 

och expreſſed by that of beauty; a 
by ſome termed relative or ſecondary; to 
diſtinguiſh it from the. Kagerer, 
which are called abſolute. or.; primary (4)- 
We have A. natural. fenſe,. Which ig, highly; 
gratified by a. deſigned. reſemblance, though 
there be. nothing. e in the original. 
Similitude 3 is a very power 
ciation, which, bn 5 mally connecting 
the ideas in Which it is found, ang leading 

our thought ts from. 8 of them to the other, 
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compariſon. As compariſon implies 5 ; 
very act Aa, gentle exertion of the mind, it is 


on that account agreeable. As a. . ener- 
gy is requiſite for diſcovering the original by 
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the copy; and as this diſcovery produces a 
grateful. conſciouſneſs "WEN our ee diſcern- | 
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1 ik ſagacity, an includes PR pleaſant. 
Ting of ſucceſs; the recognizing reſem- 
„in c dence. of compariſon, . 
ee our ur pleaſure (e). And when the imi- 
tation is intended, "our adm iration\.of the tet 1 
| and ingenuity of the artiſt | diffuſes Ile If over ; 
the effect from Which that Till Is infer | 
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beholds the capital b er formances of the emi- 
nent maſters in painting or ſculpture. Hence 
the main excellence 'of poetical or eloquent 
deſcriptions ; the e haraQteriftica) perfection 
of which ariſes from the author's Judicioufly 
ſelecting the moſt eſſential and ſttiking qua- 
ties of his ſubject, and combining them in- 
tc ſuch picture as quickly revives in the 
reader, and ſtrongly impreſſes on his mind 
a lively idea of the original. The fundamen- 
talbeauty of metaphor and allegory lies in their 
inſinuating the analogics of things; that of ſimi- 
litude and compariſon in their more explicitly | 


pope fig _ ahalogies. By! this 17 com- 
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-M ect. 95 "of tbe rolle of 7 nation. 31 . = 
t  thunicate fineneſs to a ſentiment. Moſt of 


the figures and tropes of 'eloquence derive 
their grace from their being ſo employed, as 


do correſpond with the natural expreſſions or 

1 objects of thoſe paſſions and ſentiments, which 

LC actuate the orator, or which he would inſpire 

4 5 into his audience. Improbability, which is 
5 a want of reſemblance to natural things, al- 3 
. ways renders a fable or ſtory leſs entertaining; | 


and if the improbability be very great, or ex- "i 
tend to the material "PANTS, it often makes it — 
F. nauſcous. e 7 
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Wen exeMblie; 6rig tnals are al „ 
Hts derive their arts not merely From 
exactneſs of i imitation, but alſo from hs EX= 
cellence which they. repreſent ; ; and the grati⸗ 
ſication which theſe copies afford may almoſt 
as Properly be aſcribed to beauty or ſublimity 
as to Imitation. As the beauty here is com- 
plicated in it's principles, it will of conſequenee 1 
be alſo compounded in its effect, and will ta- 
viſh the mind much more than either of its con- „ 
ſtituents alone. An Hercules, exhibiting pro- 
portion, ſtreng th, and fortitude 3 in perfection, 
muſt be a . ee than the exacteſt imitation 

of a Therfites or dilenus. The works of Pohgno- 5 
ius, Which repreſented beautiful objects, were 
OM + doubt- 


a © of the tafte of imitation. Par 
Joubtleſs more delightful than the pictures, „ 
| Dionyſius or „ however ſkillfully they 
might repreſent ordinary or faulty objects (7, Y 
The ancient Greet, /or the modern Ttalian - 
painters will always be preferable to the Fle- 
_ miſh, who, though they imitate well, do not 
make a judicious choice + ſuch beauties of na- 
ture as deſerve to be imitated (g/. TheMargites 
of Homer could not have given us ſo high #4 

tertainment as we receive from the Thad, A 
* compariſon, however nicely ſuited tothe object, 
will pleaſe ſtill more, if it is taken from what 


cConveys no ideas, but ſuch as are noble and 


7 agreeable : and indeed by ſuggeſting ſuch as 
are ſtron gly y the reverſe, it will be ſafti- 
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Bur fill the Kees 1 imitation'i is mo 
eee, when no other principles con- 
cur to heighten its effect: for as it is then 
pure and unmixed, we cannot queſtion, 
that the whole pleafure of the ſentiment pro- 
duced is owing to' it alone. 'trs f Power is in- 
deed ſo great, that it not only, without the 5 
aſſiſtance of other ptinciples, produces a con- 
ſiderable degree of pleaſure ; but often re- 
commends and gains the preference , to 
imperfect or faulty originals; and makes 
things grateful when refſected by it, which 


would be very ungrateful, if viewed directly. 5 


The rudeſt rocks and mountains; the ob- 


jects that in nature are moſt e even 


diſeaſe and pain, acquire beauty when {kill- 
fully imitated in painting (5). It is. chiefly 
by copying imperfections and abſurdities that 
mimicry and humour pleaſe. A perfect 
imitation of characters morally evil, can make 

us dwell with pleaſure on them notwithſtand- 


ing che uncaſy ſentiments of diapprobation 
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and abhorrence which they excite. The 


character of Tago is deteſtable, but we ad- 
mire Shakeſpear's repreſentation of it. Nay 


imperfect and mixt characters are, in all 


kinds of writing, . to faultleſs ONES, 
as being juſter copies o | 


real nature. The 
pleaſant ſenſation reſulting from the imita- 


tion is ſo intenſe, that it overpowers and con- 
verts into delight even the uneaſy impreſſions, 27 
which ſpring from the objects imitated. 
There can be no ſtronger proof of the force 
of imitation in conferring. on its effects the 

8 power of pleaſing, than its rendering, thoſe 
3 paſſions, agreeable, | when excited by i it, which, 
when produced 1 in the natural way, are pure 


and unmixt pain. Suſpenſe, anxiety, terror, 


when produced in Tragedy, by imitation , of 


their objects and cauſes, and infuſed by ſym- 


pathy, afford not only a more ſerious, but a 
much intenſer and nobler ſatisfaction, than 
all the laughter and j Joy, which farce or co- 


medy can inſpire, When thus ſecondarily 
produced, they agitate and employ the. mind, 


and rouſe and give ſcope to its greateſt aQivi- 


ty; while at the ſame time our implicit 


knowledge that the occaſion is remote or fic- 
3 titious, enables the pleaſure of nn, ta 
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it a kind of merit, as that art is able dee : 
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real principles of excellence; the ſtatuary pleading the per- 
fection of reſemblance in his art; the painter the ſuperior i in⸗ 
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and moſt important of all ſubjects, the calmeſt 
ſentiments of the heart, and human eharac- 
ters diſplayed in a long ſerigs of « conduct. For 
In determining the comparative merit of the 

_ imitative'arts, we. muſt not only eſtim: 
excellencies of the inruments or in. 
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H E eule of b "art 
a kind of beauty upon ſound, not 
only is converſant in all the arts which employ 
language, but itſelf lays the ſole foundation 
of the art of muſic. By it the ear derives 


from its objects a pleaſure fimilar to what the 


eye receives from forms. This pleaſure is 


reſolvable into the agreeablenefs of " fngle 


ſounds, and into the charms and enerßy of 4 
ae complication of them.” e EIN 


> 4 8 ho 
©» 


SLR ſounds are either loud or low, 
acute or grave; lender or full, even or tes 


ken. To theſe qualities attention muſt be 


paid, if we would pleaſe the ear. If ſounds 
are too Jow, they do not ſtrike with force 
ng to gratify : if too Toud, they confound 
Great acuteneſs lacerates the organ: and 
an | excl of gravity renders the impreſſion 


too dull and ſpiritleſs to pleaſe. Exility hin- 


ders ſounds from ſufficiently filling the ear, | 
and thence j is attended with 2 perception of 
| j SS od ary: BET > meanneſs | 


NE FAY 


„ 


| he Seats, qualities of each, 
words harm u 
NO piculate. ſounds. do not eaſily concur; the 


of the la 2 1 e 7 Parr. 4; | 
3 and futility: : but full and ſwelling | 
.notes, by occupying, its whole expanſion, ac- 
quire grandeur” and inſpire delight. Broken” 


8 grate the ear, by their harſh. inequa- 
lities: ſmoothneſs and evenneſs is meg to 


Fe on, IS diſagreeable. | 474 A 


CY * a ar * 
of 3 SE) 


44 


ony preſuppoſes hn 9 5 


| of the ny. notes, but it is produced only 


by. a combination of ſounds... Fhe different 
poſitions of . articulate ſounds,; added * 


us, others harſh. en 


tranſition from one configuration of the or- 


gans of ſpeech to the other, is difficult and | 


uneaſy; and the hearer is led by a delicate 
ſympathy with the ſpeaker, to feel this pain 


e It is the eee of | fach com- 


__ wt 4.35 


tongue; and -renders_ me 1 leſs 


ſmooth and harmonious. than others. In ſen- 
tegces, periods, and diſcourſes, the harmony 


or the aſperity of ſtyle ariſes from the repe- 


tition, of ſounds and combinations ſeparately 


; — or diſagreeable: and the harmony 
3s rendered. more delightful, by the variety 


e * of the compoſition admits. 
„ he 


9 


; | sven. W. 
nan if we but reflect 3 tire. e r 
neſs of cadence is. (2 The ſuperio h ny 

{M04 T PEP IE os WE” 


in time 3 er -piroper: method of obtaining [2s 
which, in eyery language, deter | 5 
ody: and the e, a. the means to be 

| employed for this end in different languages 

5 introduces a 3 in the 27 _ 3 

; meaſure of their verſes,” th: ee 


1 * 
* | | EN it (9 


\ EEE AS 
Wan our ale wifes en a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſounds, it is a perception of a com- 
plicated nature; made up af a — th af 
preſent ſound or note, and an idea or remems 
branc of the foregoing, ras their mixture 
E light, as neither. could: have-produced- als 8 
8 And it is often heightened by an anticipation 
25 of the ennie notes. „Hande: it Loren 
. in Part, chat : 
Voith pieces of hot which we are acquaint- 
ed. with: our underſtanding them more tho 
roughly counterbalances the power of novelty; 
TOMS, "GK is, that we * * 5 
2 ond- 2 


* 
* 


of che taſte of FTIR Pare 16. 4 


= bk . for what at firſt we did not highly 
reliſh}; the anticipation, which repetition' 
enables us to make of the ſucceeding note, 
ſupplying the defect in the ſenſation of the 
preſent, and the idea of the paſt ſound when 
diſunited from it, cementing them as it 
were; and making them run into one another 
without difficuſty or harſhneſs. Senſe, Me- 
mory, and Imagination are thus conjunctively 
employed, in exhibiting to the interior organ 
a ſucceſſion of ſounds, which properly diſpo- 
ed, eſpecially in muſic, fill us with e 
"Hs Os. 


aims is chews «a PM proper ha vleaſ: a 
ing diſpoſition of ſounds in melody bears a great 

reſemblance, 1 in its principles, to that arrange- 
ment of parts, which conſtitutes the beauty of 
forms. It is a ſucceſſion of notes, bearing to 
one another a regular proportion in time; 
ſo varied in their lengths and intervals (7), 
as to relieve ſatiety and tediouſneſs; and at 
1 125 une time io far e that _ tranſi- | 


7 ö 


15 m ) 5 1 ans of proportion in time is evident from 
the univerſal attention, that is paid to it.in Muſic of every king; 
ſo the influence of variety of time appears particularly in the 
Dram, * whole Muſic of which is "owing to it alone. 8 


tions are 6 all; in | em bes agreeable, dich! 8 


are taken in by the ear with eaſe, and are fi ab- 5 
ae, the Bert win e zent hole. 


ire 55. ; J 


1 ſame ig are not * cranks f 


ee the ſuperior delight of which ſprings 


from no other cauſe, but its poſſefling ſome 
of theſe; qualities in greater perfection. The 
uniformity is preſeryed almoſt undiminiſhed; 

the different parts being ſo combined, that ho | 


diſſonance is occaſioned by their multiplicity ; 


but the Denman Hows, n into one ano- 


. 


Loo 0 or . Wich this oiplickty/ 0 an 


immenſe variety is made conſiſtent; each ſe- 
iſtinct ne artfully | 


parate part being a 
varied ſounds; * the melo 


+ 


parts 


being enjoyed at once: the vibrations of the. 


concords coinciding not always, but at regu- 


lar periods; the diverſity of the coneords and 
their ſucceſſions producing a great diverſity of 


harmonies; and the judicious intermixture 


of diſcords preventing the ſenſe, from being 


cloyed” With" ſymphony.” too long continued. 
At the ſame time, the proportions is rendered 0 


more eonſpicuous and a artful, by its being 
FORT all t F 3 and oF. new kind 
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on the paſſions is its moſt important virtue. 
Asad indeed as all ſenſations and ern tions re- 
g in their feeling tend to int. 
exch ether a i e mind muſic, producing 
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Sect. V. 
tion with 
fions,' it infuſes into the breaſt paſſions corre- 
ſpondent; ſettles! into calm ſerenity, melts in- 
rneſs or pity, fins into ſortow, ſooths 
into melancholy, agitates with terror, elevates 
with joy, excites. to courage, or enra 
with devotion; and thus inexpreſſibly deli 
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* N ou enumeration of this finipls powers 
1 which conſtitute; Taſte, we muſt not | 


1 omit that ſenſe, which perceives, and is gra- 
tified by the odd, the ridiculous, the humo- 
rous, the witty; and whoſe gratification of- 
ten produces, and always tends to mirth, 
laughter, and amuſement. Though inferior 
in dignity to the reſt, it is far from being de- 
ſpicable. It has a province, leſs important 


indeed than that of the others, yet both uſe- 


ful and agreeable. As they judge of grave 
and momentous ſubjects, it claims the ſole 
juriſdiction over ſuch as are more ludicrous. 
Irs object is in general incongruity, or a 
. ſurpriſing and uncommon mixture of relation 

and contrariety in things. More explicitely ; 

it is gratified by an inconſiſtence and di Mnance 
of circumſtances in the ſame object; or in 
objects nearly related in the main; or by a 
ſimilitude or relation unenpected between 


W on the whole Ppojie and unlikke. 
Janne 
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Ja ARRING 1580 3 „ 
meeting in the ſame ſubject form an abſur- 


_ dity, with which we'are apt to be diverted. 


Such are cowardice i in a boaſter; 75 ignorance : 
in a man of what he ought or pretends to 
know; dignity of any kind blended with 


meanneſs; ſentiments or ſtyle in compoſition 


unſuitable to the ſubject. We are diſpoſed 
to combine the parts of things! into a whole, 
and to beſtow upon them unity and intimate 
relation; we expect that they ſhould be all 
conſiſtent, ſuitable, and of a piece; and hen 


we find them 5 we pronounce chem 5 


ridiculous and Sanaa 


WI W la Wie lizht not only the 


qualities of the ſame ſubject, but alſo of ſub- 
jects reſembling or otherways' nearly connec- 


ted; and their contrariety | affects us with, a 
mia ſenſation. An oppoſition of charac- 
ters and behaviour in different perſons, eſpe- 


cially of the ſame family or profeſſion, often 
forms a diverting contraſt. A paſſion intenſe 
in its feeling, excited by a trifling cauſe, 
moves our laughter. A glaring diſpropor- 
tion betwixt the means and the end, when 


the means are either unequal to its attain- 
"© 2 p ment, 
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7 68 | 52 as taſte of 1 es. Pane 1. : 
ment, or too laborious and expenſive for its 
importance, is on the ſame ne ridicu- 

Jous: Np. 


So 8 is the A 3 a it 
continually leads us to compare things the 
moſt diſſimilar; and as on the former com- 
pariſons the appearance of incongruity, ſo on 
this the diſcovery of unlooked for likeneſſes, 
analogies, and relations, proves a ſource of 
pleaſure and amuſement. Inferior animals 
provoke our mirth, whenever they mimic 
the ons or 6 of human c creatures, 


Oz JECTS, anbei to BY in any ** theſe 
ways incongruous, always gratify the ſenſe of 
. Tidicule : but they may excite at the ſame 
time a more important feeling, which, by 
occupying the mind prevents our attending 
to the incongruity, or extinguiſhes the ſenti- 
ment thence reſulting, as ſoon as it begins to 
riſe. Enormous vice, though of all things 
the moſt incongruous to the natural ſyſtem 
0 our n is never eſteemed — "OR 


(e) Nec jnfgnis improbitas, et ſcelere hund, nee chi mi- 
ſeria inſignis agitata ridetur: facinoroſos majore quadam vi, 
quam ridicuti, vulnerari volunt; miſeros illudi En niſi ſe | 
e ore. & Orat. Lb, ii. 7 — 
= Pain | 


3 a 


Ar vl. Of the tafte of ridicule. . 69 | 


Pain or mites} is never in itſelf ridiewlope! 3 


it can become ſuch only by being accidental; 
th connected with unſuitable circumſtances, 


and by failing to excite pity fo intenſe as may 


ſwallow up the lodicrous ſenſation. 


/ 


Wir, Humour, 41 22 (p) are (kill- 


ful imitations of odd and incongruous origi- 


nals; which pleaſe us not only by ſhewing 
them often more perfectly than we could 
have ourſelves obſerved them ; but alſo by 


ſuperadding the gratification which reſults 


from imitation, This gratification is in its 


own nature ſerious, but is altered by the ſen- 
timent which attends the objects imitated, 


and only ſerves to heighten the contempt. or 


a which they produce. 


(The 4 is wall aware that theſe three modes of 
imitation are widely different. It would be a very curious 
work to aſcertain the peculiar nature of each, and to mark 


its real diſtinction from the reſt. But as the ſubject is in a 


great meaſure new, it could not be examined with accuracy, or 
ſo as to produce conviction of the juſtneſs of the theory, in a 


very narrow compaſs. And a large diſquiſition would be 


more than falls to its ſhare in an enquiry concerning taſte in 
general. It was therefore judged proper to be contented with 


pointing out what is common to wit, humour, and ridicule ; 


and with giving examples which ſhew that io: _— . 
eſtabliſhed extends to all of them. 


F 3 LR 


* 
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71 


Ys all theſe RA of i imitation — þ incon- 
gruity of the object in itſelf, or in reſpect of 
the imagery uſed for illuſtrating it, is obvious, 
When Butler repreſents , all ranks as intent 
on reforming the 8 and the ſtate, he 
employs a ſurprizing complication of wit and 
humour in order to ridicule the epidemical 

iſtration, - There is a wonderful mixture 
of diſſonance and relation; diſſonance, between | 
the ordinary occupations of low mechanics, 
and the difficult and noble office of legiſla- 
tion and political government; relation, not 
only as the perſons thus inconſiſtently em- 
ployed are the ſame, but alſo as their demands 
of redreſs are generally expreſſed in language 
adapted to the ſtyle of their reſpective voca: 
tions (). The deſcription of Hudibras's 
learning becomes witty, by the ſtrange con- 
traſt between the dignity of the ſciences aſcri- 
bed to 2585 and the ers of his underſtand- 


00 Then Tinkers bawl'd aloud to ſettle 
. Church, Diſcipline, for patching Kettle, xc. 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the church &c. 
And ſome for old ſuits, coats, or cloak; 
No ſurplices nor ſervice book. © 
| Hupf. Par. i. Cant. 2. ver. 536, &c. 


Lg” 


1 a vi. 0 — ridicule. 71 
* ing them, drawn from the loweſt e 265 | 
A hoſe uſed for a cupboard, the baſket-hilt 


f = of a ſword for holding broth, a dagger for 
Mo cleaning ſhoes, or toaſting cheeſe: to bait a a 
*  mouſe-trap, preſent ideas ſtrikingly heteroge= 
E 


neous (6). A ſword and a dagger are ſo un- 


d like to a knight errant and his dwarf; a reſ- bf 
al tive horſe to an unmanageable body politic ; 'Y - = 
re cure whetted by martial: e to als . 
'S, . He was in a Logic a great critic, 5 | _ OE 
2 Profoundly filled in Analytic, &c. ; N 
4* He d undertake to prove by force s 
Ot argument a man's no horſe; ON 
th He'd prove a buzzard is no,fow!l, . 1 
| | And that a Lord may be an owl ; „ 15 
ds A calf an Alderman, a gooſe a Juſtice, 
ge | 1 And rooks committee-men 1 truſtees, &c, "Cant. i. i. ver. 
8 * 95 6 25 8 ES . 8 
r For Rhetoric, he bald not ope . ” 
SS His mouth, but out there flew a trope, Ec. ver. 81, de. 
n- In ͤ Mathematics he was greater, &c. ver. 1 19— 188. 
i- 0 When of his hoſe we tome to treat, / 


The cup-board where he kept his meat. ver. $03, 8 
ad- His puiſſant ſword unto his fide, ; 

| Near his undaunted heart was tied; | 

With Baſket-hilt that would hold broth, 

And ſerve for fight and dinner both. ver. 351. 

When it had ſtabb'd or broke a head, 

It would ſcrape trenchers, or chip bread, 

Toaſt cheeſe or bacon, tho it were 5 

To bait a mouſetrap, tw ould not care. 

Twould make clean ſhoes, and in the earth 

be lecks and onions, and ſo forth. ver. 381. 


ing bf 5 1 : et 


„ Of the taft of nl. Pane 1 
turned ſour by thunder; torn breeches to a2 
leaky veſſel; the dawning of the day to the 
change of colour; in boiling a lobſter; that 
when they. are brought into view at once by 
compariſon, metaphor, | inſinuation, or al- 

luſion, their unexpected ſimilitude in ſome 
circumſtances produces mirth (:). In Audi- 
foi s humourous. we of Tinſel's 
terror, it is the oddity and prepoſterous na- 
ture of the paſſion that diverts us; it is con- 

trary to his profeſſed principles and pretended | 
fortitude, and it riſes to a violwas panic on a 


z 


0 0 This TY a 2 had his page, 
| That was but little for his age: 
And therefore waited on him ſo, | 
As dwarfs upon knights errant do. ver. 375. 920 93T. 
Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 

Which makes the warrior's ſtomach come, 
Whoſe noiſe whets valour ſharp, like beer. 
By thunder turn'd to vinegar. Cant. ii. ver. 107. 


My Galligaſkins, that have long withſtood 
The winter's fury and encroaching froſts, 5 
By time ſubdu'd, (what will not time ſubdue !) 


N 


An horrid chaſm diſcloſe, &c. | 
Thus a well. fraught ſhi p. Ke. 
* The ſun had long fincein the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, | 


And, like a lobſter boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. Hun. Far. i ü. Cant. 
2. ver. 29. | 


rrfling 


'S 


- 


trifling occaſion, When Swift ridicules hu- 


man foibles, whether he makes the attack by _ | 


wit or by humour, he paints their incongru- 


ity and abſurdity. Attempts to produce learn- 
ed volumes by the motions of a mechanical 
engine; to extract ſunbeams from a cucum- 
ber'z to build houſes downward from the 
roof; to improve cobwebs into ſilk; to ſoſt- 
en marble for pillows and pinouſhians. z to 
propagate a breed of naked ſheep; are pal- 
pably IT or MN or * at once. 


ster, 


Sect, VI. 5 of the wil f ridicule. | 73 
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| n E moral ſenſe is not aj itſelf a 
- & taſte of a ſuperior order, by which in 
eras and conduct we diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the right and the wrong, the excel- 
lent and the faulty; but it alſo ſpreads its 
influence over all the moſt conſiderable works 
of art and genius. It is never unregarded in 
ſerious performances, and it enters even into 
the moſt ludicrous. It claims a ſoint autbo- 
rity with the other principles of Taſte; it 
requires an attachment to morality in the 
epos and the drama, and it pronounces the 
quickeſt flights of wit, without it, phrenſy 
and diſtraction. Something moral has in- 
ſinuated itſelf, not only into the ſerious deſigns 
of Rapbael, but alſo into the humourous re- 
n of Hogarth. | 5 


Na our 3 ſenſe claims authority ſus 
prior to all the reſt. It renders morality 


| the chief mine ; ; and where this is in any 
degree 


* ned 


— 


Sen vil. Of. the tale of "virtue. 75 


8 - a viekued, no other qualities can attone 


for the tranſgreſſion. Particular beauties 
may be approved, but the N Is on the 


* 


How gent a * of che ſentiments pro- 
er by works of genius ariſes from the 
exertion of this ſenſe, approving or condemn- 
5 is too obvious to require our dwelling on 


The nobleſt and moſt delightful ſubjects 


| 9 imitation are affections, eee and 
actions: and their peculiar merit ariſes almoſt 


entirely from their continually drawing out 
and employing the moral faculty. By its 
approbation, more effectually than by any 


other means, we become intereſted for ſome of 


the perſons repreſented, and ſympathiſe wit 
every change in their condition. It fills us with 

joyful approbation of the virtuouscharacter, and 
with abhorrence, not ungrateful when thus ex- 
cited, of the vicious. When proſperity and ſuc- 
els attend the former, we feel his good deſert, 
we rejoice to find it meet its due reward, we 


are compoſed into delightful ſerenity, compla- 


cence and affiance in righteous providence : 
when he is ſunk into diſappointment and ad- 
verſity, we are ſenſible that he deſerved it 
nan and taſte the pleaſurable pain of come 

3 | _ paſſion 


Mp 15 


76 Of « the rail of virtue. Wage S 
5 pelſon for his ſufferings, and virtuous re- 
 ſentment againſt the authors of them. When 
the vicious man is ptoſperous, we glow with 
indignation, we feel a kind of melancholy de- 
ſpondence : when he ſuffers, we become 
ſenſible to the danger of vice, to the terrors 
of guilt; we allow his ill deſert, but mix pity 
with our blame. We are thus agitated by 
thoſe moſt important paſſions; the infuſſon 
of which conſtitutes the higheſt entertainment | 
- that works of taſte can give. FCS, 


Bor what extenſive influence the' moral 
ſenſe has on taſte of every kind, it will be 
unneceſſary particularly to deſcribe, if we 


only recollect the various pereeptions which _ 


it conveys. To it belongs our perception of 
the fairneſs, beauty, and lovelineſs of vir- 
tue, of the uglineſs, deformity, and hateful- 
neſs of vice, produced by the native qualities 
of each conſidered ſimply. From it is deri- 
ved our perception of decency, fitneſs, and 
congruity in the former; of incongruity, inde- 
cency and unfitneſs in the latter; which ariſes 
from implicit compariſon of them, with the 
ſtructure and conſtitution of the mind. By 
it we perceive that virtue is obligatory, right, 
and due; and that vice is undue, unlawful, 
7 and 


Ster. VII. Of the'tafte f virtue. 77 
and wrong: the perception ſprings from the 
ſupremacy of our approving and diſapproving 
faculty, as our internal governour preſeribing 
a law of life, The ſame ſenſe conveys a per- 
ception of merit and good deſert in. vintue, of 
demerit and ill deſert in vice; à perception, 
which never fails to be excited, when we 
think at once of moral and natural good or 
evil. From this variety of ſenſations ariſe 
all the reflex paſſions which regard good or 
bad men as their objects. How much theſe 
ſentiments and affections enter into the per- 
ceptions of taſte, the leaſt e Ws, in- 
form us. 


Tt NY may ſuffice for an Analyſis | 
of taſte into thoſe ſimple powers of human 
nature, which are its principles. There are 

qualities in things, determinate and ſtable, 

independent of humour or caprice, that are 
fit to operate on mental principles, common 
to all men, and, by operating on them, are 
naturally productive of the ſentiments of taſte 
in all its forms. If, in any particular in- 
ſtance, they prove ineffectual, it is to be 
aſcribed to ſome weakneſs or diſorder in the 
perſon, who remains unmoved, when theſe 
qualities are exhibited to his view. Men 

are, 


| the tate | vir tue 5 iP ART. I- 


\ 


Jew exceptions, affected by the 
e we have inveſtigated: but theſe 
qualities themſelves are, without any excep- 
tion, the conſtituents of excellence or faulti- 
neſs in the ſeveral kinds. What is neceſſary 
for perceiving them with perfect reliſh, we 
ſhall next examine. 
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orb e ee ai 
Lance they receive from delicacy of paſſion. 


NV one of the internal ſenſes, exiſting 


ticular branch of taſte, and enables a man to 


in vigor and perfection, forms a par= _ 


judge in ſome one ſubje& of art or genius: 1 


but al of them muſt at once be vigorous, in 
order to conſtitute Taſte in its juſt extent. 
This union is neceſſary, not only for giving it 
a proper compaſs, but alſo for bes gd 
| of its exertions. 


0 ſentiments and emotions receive an 
immenſe addition of ſtrength from their reci- 
procal influence on one another. Concomi- 


tant emotions, related by their feeling, their 
direction, 


/ 


* 5 - - 


* 


as of th union of "Parr II. 
direction, or their objects, or even without 


any relation exiſting in the mind together, 
run into one, and by their mixture produce 


an intenſe ſenſation. Hence different grati- 


fications, cither of the ſame or diverſe ſenſes, 

1 occurring to the mind at once, give it a com- 
plicated joy. The ſtillneſs and ſerenity of a 
ſummer morning, the ſweet fragrance of 
flowers, the muſic of birds, and a thouſand 
ö other agreeable circumſtances are even com- 


monly obſerved to beſtow extraordinary force 
on the . or beauty of m ſcenes. 


Tuo each object of taſte 12 ſome W | 
Ing character by which it is peculiarly fitted 


10 produce one Principal ſenſation, it may at 
the ſame time, by its ſubordinate qualities pro- 


duce attendant feelings, which will render 
the principal one higher and more intenſe, by 
their conſpiring with it. But if the princi- 
ples of Taſte, adapted to theſe, are weak or 
deficient, we not only loſe entirely ſome of 
the pleaſures, which the object might con- 


vey; but cannot even enjoy any of them with 


perfect reliſh, as we are inſenfible to the 


heightenings, which each receives from ita 


connection with the reſt. | 
No xR 


— iow pf our „ ien is more abba to PEE 

. port itſelf, without foreign aid, than that of 
"> grandeur; of which a great critic reckons it a 
3 neceſſary character, that it pleaſe ſtill more 
_ the oftener it is examined (7). Yet every | 
. one is ſenſible how much more intenſe it is ren- 
f dered by novelty ; how weakly the ſublimeſt 
1 objects often ſtrike us, when by long cuſtom 
they have become familiar. The ſublimity 
2 of the heavens could not fail to enrapture one 

vnaccuſtomed to the glorious ſpectacle. Tho- 

the ſentiment of ſublimity fills; and almoſt: 

5 exceeds the capacity of the mind, we can yet 
4 receive along with it other pleaſurable feel- 
t ings. Which will increaſe it by their conjuno- 
* tion. The moſt elevating objects in nature 
r may be rendered more delightful by their 
7 beauty and utility. The moſt extenſive power 
= may be rendered more ſublime, by its being 
EY exerciſed in ſuch a manner as to produce 
f moral approbation. Virgil gives a ſublime 
. idea on the _ when be Pe then 
. | 9 Ones 85 vr | 1e RE: jure ” bs e 

A acuh Tig rede frage. 19 box un cu n, ans? 
ta yecradeimy Th Nicole Theor TH Nux bo. 78 drawggyuerer n 

d, & To rover detenerg, 645 anaytnew or ay ir de ð o 

K an. Arr. Tips oo n. 8 


as 


cures our moral ap 
the ſentiment of gr: accom- 
| In Schieder his pars plea- 
fans, arifing from the beauty, proportion, fit- 
| neſs, and ornaments of the. parts, heighten 
the ſublime. In painting ee is 185 
_— attended by _ e ee 
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as ar POLE for Empire univerſal, as preſcri- 
bing laws at pleaſure,” and teeny: into ſub- 
jection the moſt haughty Bu 


ers it more an e a Par e 


artfully ren 


| ting that they exerciſed their power in cle- 
| ts ens! This you 


mency to willing ſubj: 


Porter Is a a complication f Sees re- 
lledding by their union additional luſtre on one 


another. The ſublime, the new, the ele- 


gant, the natural, the virtuous, are 'often 


| blended in the imitation ; brighten'd by the 


power of fiction, and the richeſt variety of 
imagery; and rendered more delightful by 
the harmony of numbers. When Poetry is 


ſet to well adapted mufic, both gain new 
_"—_ by. their IR - The muſic, * 


0 Tu regere imperio 1 Romane, memento. 
He tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 
Na fabjedtir, et debellare ſuperbos. 

Ex. vi. ver, 847. 


ex- 


he 


bx ; the ee! Bets. 1 * 
exciting . requiſite affections, puts the 
mind in a diſpoſition to eonceive ideas ſuited 
to them with peculiar facility, vivacity, and _ 
pleaſure. [Theſe ideas the Poet raiſes: ane 
they, in their turn, enliven the affections, 
and preſerve them from languiſhing or ex- 
piring, by rendering their objects more de- 
terminate. But in order to experience this 


compound pleaſure, both a muſical ear and 
9 a poetic taſte are requiſite: the want of 
" cither extinguiſhes one part of the delight, | 
T and "ou much CARES the other. 5 

| „* 
4 THE degree of er e which odjects * 


ſtrike us, has a great dependence on the pre- 
oy va:ling diſpofition of the mind. Things of- 
een affect us deeply, when we are in an hu- 
un mour ſuited to them, "tho' at another time 
o hey would make ſmall impreſſion. The ſmal- 
| leſt injury may produce fury in a perſon na- 
y turally paſſionate, or by accident chagrined. 
| When the temper of the mind is ſuch, as 
"0 I gives it an habitual turn to one kind of ſen- 
by timents and affections, it enters into them, 
whenever they occur, with extraordinary ſpi- 
rit. As they fall in with its predominant 
i bent, no force is required to adapt it to the 
perception of them; it ſpontaneouſly, and 


GG ͤ 
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even eagerly embraces them, as PMI con- 


form able to its frame, 


Na ow as all 4 objeg of the ſame inter- 


nal ſenſe, however various, have their com- 


mon qualities, ; ; ſo all theſe ſenſes, are analo- 


| gous in their principles and, feeling. The 


ame turn of mind is, on this account, con- 
gruous to them all. The prevalence and ex- 
erciſe, of any one of them diſpoſes and at- 
tunes the mind to all the reſt. And this pre- 
vious diſpoſition to them beſtows ſtrength 
and vigour on all their exertions. In fact, 


the kindred powers of taſte are ſeldom diſu- 
nited. Where all of them have conſiderable 


vigour, one may be, in compariſon with the 


| reſt, predominant; either by the natural con- 


ſtruction of the mind, or by peculiar culture. 


But where one of them is remarkably dull, 
or altogether wanting, the others ſcarce ever 


I in full r 


; «74 


Tur union of theſe powers has a | Grit 


influence in forming taſte, as that union opens 


a new field, in which taſte may exerciſe it- 
ſelf and gather flowers to adorn the native 


beauty of its objects. As the fine arts are 


truly liſters, derived from the ſame common 
Parent 


** 


r- 
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Sror. I. 
parent Nature, they bear to one another, and 


to their original, various ſimilitudes, relations, 
and analogies (x). Theſe one, who poſſeſſes 


all the internal ſenſes vigorous, and has em- 
ployed them all about their various objects, 


is able to trace out. They have charmed 
every genuine critic ; and every reader of 
taſte is delighted with the metaphors and 
compariſons, which are founded on the per- 
ception of them. In obſerving them we 
find a noble and exquiſite entertainment. 
They continually occur to an extenſive taſte; 
and, mingling with the more immediate and 
confined gratification of each power of ima- 
gination, increaſe its delightfulneſs. As one 
ſcience, by ſupplying illuſtrations, makes an- 

other better underſtood; ſo one art, by throwv- 
ing luſtre on another, makes it more exqui- 
fitely reliſbed. This enlargement of taſte, 


places one as it were upon an eminence, and 


not only enables him to take in a wider proſ- 
pect; but alſo improves all the parts of it, by 
enen or eg them 1 1 


(x) Eſt etiam illa Platonis vera---voOXx,- Omnem dofiiiiim 
harum i ingenuarum et humanarum artium, uno quodam ſocie- 
tatis vinculo contineri.---Mirus quidam omnium quaſi con- 
ſenſus aan e N en C1, C- de 750 
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paſſions into the breaſt of an Italian, will af- 


E the union 


7 


1 N all theſe ways our interior Wen mere- 
y by their POOR,” * to form ag. | 


Teste. 5 I 5 4 | 


1755 3 
Wr gay e take 2 to Wengen a 
principle, diſtin& from all the internal ſen- 


ſes, from which taſte will, in many inſtances, 


receive aſſiſtance. It is ſuch a ſen/tbility of 
heart, as fits a man for being eafily moved, 
and for readily catching, as by infection, any 


paſſion, that a work is fitted to excite. The 
ſouls of men are far from being alike ſuſ- 


ceptible of impreſſions of this kind. A 
hard hearted man can be a ſpectator of very 
great diſtreſs, without feeling any emotien: 
A man of a cruel temper has a malignant 


joy in producing miſery. On the other 


hand, many are compoſed of ſo delicate ma- 


terials, that the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs of their 


fellow creatures excites their pity. A ſimi- 
lar variety may be obſerved, in reſpect of the 
other paſſions. Perſons. of the former caſt 
will be little affected by the moſt moving 


tragedy; thoſe of the latter turn will be in- 
tereſted by a very indifferent one. A per- 


formance, which can infuſe the keeneſt 


{> 


sere. the inter 
fect a Nokia very little, and * kd 


Engliſhman perfectly utico 


- wrought upon the delicate ſpirits of the Arbe 


form concern in 


 & far la peinture, paſſim. 


4 


2 


cerned, © We are 
apt to be aſtonifſled, when we esd of the 
prodigious force, with which eloquence 


nian, and feel fo little of any thing analo- 
gous to it, that nothing but the moſt unex- 
ceptionable evidence could make it efedible, 
This diverſity in the formation of the heart 
wilt produce a conſiderable diverſity in the 
ſentiments, which men receive from works 
of taſte, and in 18 Ae we Oy 


A vane nnd — of aſt 
works of genius ariſes froin their fitneſs to 
agitate the heart with a variety of puſſions. 
In the-moſt excellent muſie, the agteeable- 
nels of the melody, and the richneſs of the 
namen , are only ſobſervient to the expreſ— 
ſion. It is ſo much the buſineſs of painting 
and poetry to affect us, by infuſing ſuitable 
paſſions, that a very mgenious eritic () has 


miſtaken it for the oy buſineſs of thele arts. 
Some kinds of 
pally to the Fance of imagination, and at- 


poetry ate addreſſed princi- 


60 The Arb DU Bos. See Reflex. Crit, for hs porſie ; 
G4 4 0 | 


4 


88 Of the mien of Puy 11. 
ta,tin their ultimate end, by exhibiting pictures 
of ſuch objects as gratify our internal er. 

Such particularly is deſcriptive poetry. But 


even this kind will ſoon grow a and 
unentertaining, if it does pot ſupport itſelf, by 
Introducing ſubjects of an affecting nature. 
In dramatic poetry, and in eloquence, the 
ultimate end is to affect; whatever only 
pleaſes the internal ſenſes is ſubordinate to 
this end, and becomes ale, 1 it bas not con 
ducive to it. 5 ie 


17 


Sues; rat the anette i is a quelcy | 
of fo great moment in works of taſte, a man, 
who is deſtitute of ſenſibility of heart, muſt 
be a very imperfect judge of them. He is a 
ſtranger to thoſe feelings, which are of greateſt 
importance to direct his judgment. If a perſon 
poſſeſſed all the internal ſenſes in perfection, 
without delicacy of paſſion, he could eſtimate 
the principal works of genius, anly by their 
inferior qualities. In a tragedy, he might 
perceive whether deſcriptions of natural ob- 
jects are beautiful or ſublime, whether the 
characters are natural and well ſupported, 
whether the ſentiments are juſt and noble; 
he might examine, with coldneſs and indif- 
ence; the beauties and the faults of the 


I >> Þ- come 


Beek. | Tos -* the 3 
com 3 : 1 whether it has accompliſh- 


to oy a Joit { {entence at la 


a 2 al 1 "Be 9 


ed its main end, whether the fable is fit to 
produce pity and terror in the ſpectators, he 


muſt be totally at a loſs to determine, In a 


word, he can have ng reliſh for any thing 
a 1s n. to the _ 


© 


8 of paſſion. — be wied Ach 3 


vigorous internal ſenſes, in order to give taſte | 
its juſt extent. Where, this union, takes 
place, works of genius produce their full ef- 


fect; and inſpire a complicated pleaſure. A 
man receives adequate perceptions of all their 


qualities, and, by this, means, has it in his 


power to allow each its proper weight i in. de- 
termining his judgment concerning. the 1 me- 


rit of the whole. Delicacy of paſſion may 


intereſt a perſon ſo much, that he cannot for 
ſome time examine a performance with cri- 
tical exactneſs; but it gives him exquiſite 5 
delight in the mean time, and enables him 
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'n E a: union of b the internal 5 
Uuſts, is not of itfelf ſufficient to form 


! 52 taſte, even though they be * : 


vich the greateſt Ss of paſſion, They 
muſt be aided with Yudgment, the — 4 


- which diſtinguiſhes things different, ſeparates 
truth from falſchood, and compares together 
objects and their qualities. Judgment muſt 


indeed accom —_— even their moſt imper/e& 


exertlons. bv & do not operate, till certain 


qualities in ohe have been perceived, diſ- 
criminated from others fimilar, compated 


and compounded. In all this judgment is 


employed : it bears a part in the diſcern- 
ment and production of every form that 


ſtrikes them, But in affiſting their per feet 


energies, it has a ftill more extenſive in- 
fluence. Good ſenſe is an indiſpenſable in- 
ingredient in true taſte, which always im- 
plies a quick and accurate perception of 


"oy as ** really are. 


ruar 


n The. influence. of | 
Tran FEY Tao ot may oaths exhibit | 


po the internal ſenſes, the beauties and ex- 


cellencies of nature, it meaſures the ampli- | 


| tude of things, determines their proportions, 


and traces out their wiſe conſtruction and be- 
neficial tendency. It uſes all the methods, 


-which-art-and ſcience indicate for diſcovering 


thoſe qualities that lie too deep ſpontaneouſly 


to ſtrixe the eye. It inveltigates the laws 


and cauſes of the works of nature: it com— 
pares and contraſts them with the more im- 


perfect works of art; and thus ſupplies 


materials, from which fancy may preduce 
ideas and form Ine ona was; will | 
Acongly affeet the mental taſte. a 


4 


Ipsen bade out ae 8 — — 


ters of each art, and, by comparing them, 


draws concluſions concerning the relatibns, 
which fubſiſt between diſferent arts. Till 


it has diſcovered theſe, none of them can 


acquire that additional power of /pleafivg, 
vis is eg to . ks their W 


ip every att, a juſt - confiſis | 


of wala parts, combined into one ſyſtem, - 


and 3 to one e. But without 
. 


92 The jufluence of Paxr II. 
the exerciſe of judgment, we cannot know 
whether the deſign is ſkillfully proſecuted, 
whether the means are well aGuſted to the 
end, whether every member, which is intro- 
| e has a tendency to promote it. 


| het . the car immediately olctovives | 
the pleaſure reſulting from each Principle : : 
But judgment, aſſuming the perceptions of 
that organ, compares them, and by compa- - 
riſon determines their reſpective merit and 
due proportion. It enables the ear, from its 
diſcovery of the general relations, to diſtin- 
guiſh with preciſion between invention and 
extravagance, to diſcern the ſuitableneſs or 
unſuitableneſs of the parts, and their fitneſy. 
or unfilneſs to ſuſtain the main ſubject. 


Io painting judgment diſcovtis the mean- 
ing of the piece, not only remotely, as it is 
the inſtrument of that previous knowledge, - 
which is neceſſary for underſtanding it; but 
"alſo more immediately, as from the ſtructure 
and relation of the parts it infers the general 
deſign, and explains their ſubſerviency to the 

main end of the whole. It compares the 
imitation with its exemplar, and ſees its 
likeneſs, It is ane working on our 
exge- 


Szcr. II 11. judgment uþon 11. 5 93. 


2 1 puts it in our power to know, 


whether the painter has fixed upon the atti- 
tudes and airs in nature appropriated to the 
paſſions, characters, and actions he would re- 
preſent; and, when theſe attitudes are various, 
whether he has choſen thoſe, which moſt per- 
fectly correſpond: with the unity and propriety 
of his deſign. Painting being circumſcribed to 
an inſtant of time, judgment alone can perceive, 


whether that inſtant is properly ſelected, 


whether the artiſt has pitched on that mo- 


ment, which comprehends the circumſtances 


moſt eſſential to the grand event, and beſt al- 


lows, without a deviation from ſimplicity, the 
indication of the other requiſite, circumſtances. 
It eſtimatesthe due proportion of all the fi- 
gures, in dignity, elegance, and luſtre, and 


their due ſubordination to the principal. In 


fine, it is neceſſarily employed in that exhibi- 
tion of the object to the ſenſes, which muſt. 
be previous to their e of 1 e 


In order to approve or condemn in poetry 
or eloquence, we muſt take into vie w at once, 
and compare ſo many particulars, that none 


can heſitate to acknowledge the abſolute ne- 


ceſſity of a ſound and vigorous judgment. 


We muſt determine, whether the fable or 


deſign 


= 


4 fruence of- Paxr * 
defign is well imagined in e to the 

ſpecies of the poem or diſcourſe; whether 

all the incidents or arguments are natural 

members of it; which of them promotes. its 

force or beatty, or which, by its want of 

connection, obſtructs the end, or debilitates 
its gennine effect; what degree of relation 
is ſufficient to introduce: epiſcdes, illuſtrations 
or digreſſions, ſo that they may appear, not 
 excreſcences and deformities, but ſuitable de- 
corations. It is ſenſe, which is pleaſed or 
_. difpleaſed, when theſe things are determined: 
but judgment alone can determine them, and 
preſent to fenſe the object of its perception. 
By an accurate ſcrutiny of the various rela- 
tions of the parts, judgment fixes that ſitu- 
tion, in which they will appear with greateſt 
advantage, and moſt promote that reguſar 
organization, on which both the elegance 
and vigour of the whole depends. It com- 
pares characters with nature; and pronoun- 
ces them either real, or an It com- 
pares them with other characters; and finds 
them good or bad in the kind, properly or 
improperly marked. It compares them with 
themſelves; and diſcovers whether they are 
conſiſtent or inconſiſtent, well or ill ſapport-' 


ed, whether their peculiar” decorum is pre- 
ſerved 


i ood 1 


ſerved. 4 led, Truth and OVER... i 
the foundation of every beauty in 3 * 


It imparts to it that ſolidity, without which 


it may dazzle à vulgar: eye, but can never 
Pleaſe one who looks beyond the firſt appear- 
ance. And to aſcertain truth, to \unmaſk 
falſehood however artfully diſguiſed, is the 
peculiar prerogative of judgment. The 
fineſt ſentiments, if applied to ſubjects unſuit= 
able, may not only loſe their beauty; hut even 
throw deformity upon the whole: and judg- 
ment alone perceives the fitneſs or unfitneſs 
of their application. This faculty arrogates 
alſo to itſelf, in ſome degree, the cogniaance 
of ſtyle and language; and, by bringing it 
to the teſt of cuſtom, diſcovers its propriety, 
purity, and elegance. Judgment, not ſatis- 
fied with examining the ſeparate-parts, com- 
bines them and the feelings they produce, in 
order to eſtimate the merit of the Whole. 
It ſettles the relative value of different 
poems and diſcourſes, of the ſame or various 
kinds, by a ſtudious and ſevere compariſon 
of the dignity of their ends, the moment 
of their effects, the ſuitableneſs, 3 . 
and in n of the means ms: Hang 
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kues! in Sal 1 the operations; of taſte, —— : 
ment is employed; not only in preſenting 
the ſubjects, on which 1 ſenſes exerciſe 
themſelves; but alſo in comparing and 
weighing their perceptions and decrees, and 
thence paſſing RO: ne; 1 tha | 
5 ue N 


| * e the tex ſenſes _ 1 
| ment meet, yet, in a conſiſtence 1 true 
_ taſte, they may be united in very different 
Proportions. In ſome, the acuteneſs of the 
| ſenſes, in others, the accuracy of judgment is 
the predominant ingredient. Both will de- 
termine juſtly, but they are guided by dif- 
ferent lights; the former, by the perception 
of ſenſe, the latter, by the conviction of the 
underſtanding. One Feels what pleaſes or 
diſpleaſes; the other &nows what ought to 
gratify or diſguſt. Senſe has a kind of in- 
ſtinctive infallibility, by means of which, 
when it is vigorous, it can preſerve from er- 
ror, though judgment ſhould not be perfect. 
Judgment, by contemplating the qualities 
that affect taſte, by ſurveying its ſentiments. 
in their cauſes, often makes amends for dul- 
_ neſs of n. Where that prevails, 
one's 


| Ser. *- Judge pan tafle 
one's chief entertafhttienit from Works of g 4 
nius lies in What Be feels: where bis is 5 = 
minant, one ef ſoys principally the intelleQual 
pleaſure, which reſülts ofn 10 ſcovering the 
cauſes of his feelings. This diverſity in the 
form and conſtitution of taſte is very obſerva- . 
ble in two of the greateſt criticks of 8 ret : 
ty. Longinus is juſtly characteriſed 


An ardent Judge, who, dies in bis raft, | 
With warmth N ſentence. — 


c In him the ;nternal aue were exquiſtes : 
y delicate; but his judgment, though good, 


was not in proportion. On this account he 


delivers juſt ſentiments, with rapture and 
enthuſiaſm, and, by a kind of contagion, 
infuſes them into his readers, without always 
explaining to them the reaſon of their being ſo 
affected. Ariſtotle on the contrary appears to 
examine his ſubject, perfectly cool and un- 
affected; he diſcovers no warmth of 1 imagina- 
tion, no ſuch admiration or extacy, as can, 
wü reflection, tranſport his readers into 
his opinion. He derives his deciſions, not 
from the livelineſs of feeling, but from 
the depth of penetration; and ſeldom 
| : , I ....... 
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pronounces them, 
ey are juſt, 
diverſity may 
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without convincing. u 


remarked in B 


Baſſu among the Moderns. 
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ſociate, are originally implanted! in very 
different degtees, indifferent men, In ſome 
they are ſo eat and languid, that they 
ſcarce at all ſhow themſelves in many inſtan- 
ces, and are incapable of a very high degree 


of improvement by any education, care, or 
exerciſe... In others, they are naturally vige- 


rous, ſo that they ſpontaneouſly exert them- 
ſelves on moſt occaſions, determine with con- 


ſiderable accuracy, and perceive with won- 
derful acuteneſs. In the former the ſeeds of 


taſte muſt, without the © greateſt culture, lie 
for ever latent and inactive: and to the latter, 
culture is far from being unneceſlary ; by 
means of it, the principles of taſte may be 
improved, rg much e beit original 
perfection (2). is A : 


(z) II eſt certain que la nature ne fait pas toute ſeule un n bet 
eſprit. La plus heureuſe naiſſance a beſoin d'une bonne edu- 
cation, et de cet uſage du monde, qui rafine Vintelligence, et 
qui ſubtiliſe le bon ſens. 4 Entret. d Arifle et 4 Eugene. This 


remark is as applicable to taſte, as to "y other ingredient in 
the idea e xpreſſed by the term bel eſprit. 
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We are aner poſleſſed of any kaltes of 
mind or body, that is not improveable. 
Even our external ſenſes may be rendered. 
more acute than they were at firſt. Perſons 
accuſtomed to obſerve diſtant objects can 
deſcry them more readily, than others; 
Touch often becomes much more exquiſite 
in thoſe, whoſe employment leads them to. 
examine the poliſh of Bodies, than it is in 
. thoſe who have no occaſion for ſuch exami- 
nation. Ute very much improves opr.quick- 
neſs in diſtinguiſhing different flavours, and 

their compoſitions. But the internal ſenſes 
may receive vaſtly. greater alterations. The 
former are ultimate principles in human na- 
| ture; and, like the elemental parts, or fun- 
damental laws of the material world, are in 
2 great meaſure exempted from our power: 
the latter are derived and compornged faculties, 
liable to alteration, from every change in that 
feries or combination of cauſes, by which 
they are produced. The former are more 
directly ſubſervient to our preſervation than 
our pleaſure; and therefore, like the vital 
. motions, are almoſt entirely ſubjected to the 
wiſer government of the author of our na- 
tures: the latter, though highly conducive 
to 


Parr It. hk ena 101 7 
to out well- being and entertainment, are not 
neceſſary to our. being; and may, for this 
reaſon, without great hazard, be in a confi; 
derable degtee entruſted to our own care, 


and mide dependent for their perfection on 
the conſequences. of our own endeayours to 


regulate | aud! improve them. N 


o X py » 


TASTE very early bez to Now itlell. 
But it is at firſt very rude, inaccurate and 
confivied: It is gradualh Ne and by 
flow ſteps advances towards excellence. Eve 
exertion of it, if properly applied, wears of 
ſore” defect, corrects ſome inaccuracy, 


ſtrengthens ſome of it's principles, or gives 


it a reliſh for ſome new object. Like all 


our other powers, it is ſubject to the law of 


habit, which is the grand, indeed the only, 
immediate means of improvement of every 


| kind, extending it's power to all our facul- 
ties, both of action and perception. Every ex- 


pedient for cultivating either is but a particu- 
lar ſpecies of uſe and exerciſe, which derives 


It's efficacy ſolely from the force of cuſtom. 
To the Bedding of taſte, peculiar means are 


in their nature ſuited, The fame qualities 
of the mind, which, by their operation, pro- 
duce the reflex Tenſes, will, by cooperating 


N H 3 with 
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with habit, i improve and exalt them, What- 
ever therefore uſually. excites theſe. qua- 
üties, and draws them out into act, muſt be 


a means of cultivating taſte. It grows by 


ſuch congruous exerciſe, and always holds 
proportion to the natural vigour of its prin- 


ciples, the propriety and efficacy of the cul- 


ture beſtowed upon it, and the {kill and di- 


ligence _ veins it is applied. 17 7 


is ealy to trace ks EW of taſte i in 
ourſelves 'or others. Children diſcover the 
rudiments of it. They are paſſionately fond 
of every novelty; pleaſed with order and re- 
gularity in ſuch ſimple inſtances as they es 
comprehend; delighted with a glow. of co- 
ours ; admirers of every form which they 


think auguſt : they perceive often to a ſur- 


prizing degree the harmony of ſounds; are 

charmed with an appearance of ingenuity in 

their diverſions; prone to imitate, and grati- 

fied by every effect of imitation which they 

| fe” capable of obſerving : they are very 
quick i in diſcerning oddity, and highly enter- 
tained with this diſcovery of it; and will 


hardly ever fail of paſſing a right judgment 


concerning characters, when theſe characters 
are exerted } in a ſeries of actions level to their 


un: 


Pa — — e 1 * 


* 
_ 


poſt, the improbable tales of nurſes, the unna- 


ſtrolling fidler, the coarſeſt buffoonry, are ſuf- 8 


They may deſpiſe a reliſh for child; % trifles ; 
but themſelves enter into important ſubjects, 


painting, the charms of genuine poetry, the 


SxcT. III. 22 zanbnell. 3 03 
underſtandings. But a ſmall degree of excel- 
lence ſatisfies them; a falſe ſemblance of it. is 
eaſily impoſed on them for the true; any diſ- 
guiſe miſleads them. The daubing G a ſign- 


tural adventures of chivalry, the harſh numbers 
of Grub-ftreet.rhyme, the grating notes of a 


ficient todelight them. In ſome, for want of 
exerciſe and culture, the ſame groſſneſs and 
contraction of taſte continues always, or it is ap- 

plied in a low, perverſe, or whimfical manner. 


with as little reliſh as the mereſt children; or 
are perhaps delighted with other trifle a very 
little different or ſuperior in king, Of dreſs 
or equipage, of the beauties of a tulip, of a 
ſhell, or a butterfly, they are accurate jud- 


ges and high admirers. But the ſublimity 
of nature, the ingenuity of art, the grace of 


ſimplicity of paſtoral, the boldneſs of the ode, 
the affecting incidents of tragedy, the juſt 
repreſentation of comedy; theſe are ſubjects 
of which they underſtand nothing, of which . 
they can form- no judgment. Many who 
pray to judge, having purſued a wrong 


1 track 


hy 104 | Tie anna Pas 
track of My or fixed an erronequs ſtandard 
of merit, betray an n Fantaſia, or 

; 1 reliſh... ; Je is only ir 


7 in n form and juſt prop! 


bas implanted, 2 5 | a The | anc 
_ - judiciouſly applied, that taſte at length. 0 | 


1 taſte, like every. hes: 3 ex- 


5 exllence, i is of a progreſſive nature z riſing by 
Various ſtages, from its ſeeds and ele 
maturity; ; but, like delicate” plants, liable to 


be checked in its growth and killed, or elſe 
to become crooked and diſtorted, by negli- 


gence or improper management (4). Geod- 
neſt of taſte lies in its maturity and perfection, 


It conſiſts 1 in certain excellences of our original 


pres of judgment and imagination com- 


ined Theſe may be reduced to four, en- 


77 ty, refinement, correfineſs, and the pro- 
Portion or ann une, its ſe- 


e Le ſentiment dont je 1 eſt dans tous les homes | 


mais comme ils n'ont pas tous les oreilles et les yeux égale. 
went bons, de meme ils n' ont pas tous le ſentiment ẽgalement 


parfait. Les uns l'ont meilleurs que les autres, ou bien parce 
que leurs organes ſont naturellement mieux compoſes, ou bien 
parce qu ils ont perfectionnẽ par Vaſage frequent qu ils en 


ont fait et par experience. | Reflex. 1 _ la oma el fur 


ba printure, 19 2 9 23. 


| Parale 


7 


juſt deciſions, which may be rejected by the 
caprice of ſome, but are ſure to gain general 


8 srer. m. "Taſte improvable. 10 1 
parate principles, All theſe muſt be in ſome 
_ conſiderable degree united, in order to form 


true taſte. The perſon in whom they meet 
acquires authority and influence, and forms 


acknowledgement. I his mm of taſte 
ſuppoſes. not only culture, but cult 
cioufly applied. Want of taſte una 8 


ſprings from negligence; ; _ taſte from in- 
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Tuxxx is n a vaſt 8 | 
mankind, in the acuteneſs of all their per- 
ceptive powers. They are in ſome of fo 

tender and delicate a ſtructure, that they are 
| ſtrongly affected both with pleaſure and pain. 
In others their dullneſs renders both enjoy- 
ments and ſufferings languid, This diver- 
ity is in none of our powers more conſpi- 
cuous than in ale. In ſome taſte is ſo ex- 
tremely ſenfible, that they cannot ſurvey any 
excellence of art or nature, but with high 
reliſſi and enthuſiaſtic rapture, nor obſerve 
any deformity or blemiſh, without the keen- 
eſt diſguſt. Others, devoted to the exerciſe. 
of 


ober. I. Of aui N leis 


of reaſon, the gratification of appetite, or thi 
purſuits of gain, are perfect ſtrangers to 
the ſatisfactions or uneaſineſſes of taſte; they 


can ſcarce form any idea of them. . Addiſon 


mentions a celebrated mathematician, ' who 
was ſo perfectly incapable of any impreſ- 


ſion from the charms of poetry, that he read 
the Æneid, with no other ſatisfaction, thai 
what he derived from a werent a 8 
. A map. af the travels of a] CA 55 5 
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priginal: conſtruction: of the mind; it being 
leſs than any other of tho qualities of good 


taſte improvable by uſe. The effect of habit 

on our Perceptions is the very revetſe of that, 
which it produces on our active powers.” It 
Hrengtbens the latter, but gradually diminiſhes To 
the vivacity of the former. Cuſtom 2wears 


off the difficulty of conception, Which ten- 
ders new objects peculiarly: agreeable.or diſa- 


greeable. They come by repetition to enter 


the mind with o great facility, that they: 
give no exerciſe to its faculties z. and of con- 


ſequence convey much leſs intenſe delight or 
uneaſineſs than at firſt. Hence it would 
ſeem to follow, that the more we are conver 
{ant with objects of taſte, the leſs forcible 


Dur 


Y * 
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dur ep Otis 10uld be. And indeed the 
-moſt uncuperienced feel the moſt zurbulertt and 
violent pleaſute or pain. Uſe be xp both 
4 me For and N | 


'E 


For fou admire, but mes of fn approve; 


: But Gill we find in wo an 8 ab 
5 ce with the beauties of art and na- 
| ture heightens our reliſh for them. When 
we are accuſtomed to the ſtudy, we can 
ſurvey no object with indifference; but re- 


cCeive higher pleaſure or more pungent diſguſt; 


. than theſe whos 1 18 en neee 


Tur — obſervations vn account 


War the 1 obj ie, . ak | 
| "ay to "HB ite preſented to our taſte, 
it — ſoon lofe it's charms ; firſt becoming 
indifferent, and then diſguſting, by the lan- 

ade, which a continual identity of - exerciſe 
would introduce. Hence no natural ſcene, 
no production of art or genius can pleaſe us 

long, except every new ſurvey diſcovers ' 
beauties unobſerved before, or gives us ad- 

Aan aflurance of it's perfection. But the 
„ 0 


S 


9 01 un are ſhe 94 gies 1 
who indulges it is cantinually chavging. his 


ſubjects, and feeling pleaſures or pains 


really diſtinct, 3 in the higheſt de 


analogous. He thus preſerves a {art of =_ 
_ welly, which tends to keep up the original 
vivacity of his perceptions, and the continual 


employment. of taſte produces ſome ecki. 
which compenſate, nay, often overballance- 


the gradual dec af Ka by\ erer. | 


tion. 


_ Ir is by Poa us to gi objects | 


with Facility, that cuſtom diminiſhes - 


ſtrength of their impreſſions. But facility, 


if moderate, is a ſcource of pleaſure : it will 
therefore, by it's immediate influence, for: 
ſome time prevent our delight from being 
weakened. It alſo. renders our conceptions, 


though leſs frriking; yet more complete and 


accurate. A more perfect object is preſented. 
to the mind, than could be, previous to 
uſe: and it's greater perfection may increaſe 
our approbation or diſlike, as much as novelty 


did before: a performance often. fails to pleaſe 
or diſguſt, merely becauſe, having an inade- 


quate idea of it's parts, we do not obſerve 


the qualities from which theſe ſentiments: 


ſhould 
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ſhould reſult. A perſon unſkilled in poetry 
or painting will ſurvey a work with perfect 
indifference, becauſe he does not really ſee 
it's beauties or it's blemiſſies. But let theſe. 
be pointed out to him, by one more knowing 
in the art; immediately he begins to approve 
or diſapprove. Cuſtom ſupplies the place 
of an external monitor, by enabling us to 
take in at one view a full perception of every 
quality, on which the e or faultineſs | 
depends. a 
If may be opſerved farther, TR taſte x 
| being a faculty of a derivative kind, implies i in 
it's exertion mental actions, which are ſtrength⸗ 
ened by uſe and exerciſe. And their im- 
provement tends to ſupport the delicacy and 
livelineſs of its perceptions. Cuſtom ſtrength- 
ens thoſe principles and proceſſes of thought, 
by which our reflex ſenſations are produced; 
and the ſenſations muſt always bear ſome. 
proportion to the vigour. of their cauſes. 
The mind acquires a habit of enlarging itſelf 
intothe ſentiment of ſublimity, by being accuſ- 
tomed to expand its faculties to the dimenſions 
of a large object: by uſe, it becomes ſkillful 
in compounding uniformity with variety; in ; 
meaſuring proportion; in tracing out defign ; 
W | [= 
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in judging of i imitation z' in blending hetero- 
geneous qualities. This expertneſs gives 
force and boldneſs to the ſentiments produced, 


and heightens the attend nt conſciouſneſs of : 
our Own Py Cs e py 


5 


Os Jecrs 4 us more or lbb accor- 
ding to the degree of attention, which we 
beſtowy upon them. Cuſtom enables us to 
apply our minds more vigorouſly to objects, 
than we could at firſt. It is not only difficult 


to form a complete conception of new objects, 
but when they excite neither ſurprize nor 
curioſity, it is ſometimes even difficult to 


attempt conceiving them, and to bring our- 
ſeves ſteadily to contemplate them. Cuſtom 
wears off this indiſpoſition; begets an apti- 
tude and previous biaſs to the emotions, which 


beauty and deformity inſpire; and thus ren- 
ders us prone to their peculiar ſentiments. 


Works of taſte fall in with the predominant 
temper, and on that account eafily engage 
the attention, affect deeply, and excite the 
livelieſt perceptipns. It is remarkable too, 


from whatever cauſe it proceeds, that we ſet 


a high value on what we have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to. A man of taſte places the 
pleaſures of imagination in a higher claſs than 


other 


. 
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other men are apt to do; he eſteems them 
more noble and ſubſtantial: and the opinion 


acquired by cuſtom, of their value and i impor- 


tance transfuſes itſelf into each eee 


on afſeciation. | 
this, cu om muſt augment them, as cuſtom, 
by adding a new principle of union, renders 


the related ideas more 


Tur ſentiments of taſte depend very mh 
80 far as they proceed from 


the connection more intimate, and introduces 


quickly and forcibly. 


: | Cuſtom likewiſe. begets new aſſociations, 
and enables works of taſte to ſuggeſt ideas, 


which were not originally 


connected with 
dem : and what 2 fuoprizing- intenfeneſs, 
the aſſociation of ideas, e foreign, be- 


ſttows on our perceptions, be- 8 6 
and eee is e in . 


XP 


Br — concurrence f theſe . the 


ſenſibility of taſte is even augmented; notwiths 


landing the tendency of habit to dimm niſo it 


N Its gratification or diſguſt is often more ex- 


quiſite, than any of the Fa kk which at- 


tend appetite and paſſion. It becomes ſo 


anute that the ſmalleſt beauties and blemithes 


n force ſufficient to 2 it. But tho 
85 the 
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the vivacity of its perceptions ſhould ſome- 
times decay by repetition ; yet cuſtom, .pro- 
ducing the other perfections of taſte, gives a 
refinement, elegance, and aſſurance to our 
ſentiments, which may compenſate their vio- 


ence at firſt, Judgment may approve with 


greateſt confidence and juſtice, when fancy 


is no 1 8 enraptured and enthuſiaſtically 
agitated, | 


ce of taſte ariſes chiefly from 
the ſtructure of our internal ſenſes, and is but 
indirectly and remotely connected with, the 


| ſoundneſs or improvement of judgraent. 


The want of it is one ingredient. in many 


ſorts of falſe taſte; but does not conſtitute _ 


ſo much one ſpecies of - wrong | taſte, as a 


total deficience or great weakneſs of taſte. 
Senſibility may ſometimes become exceſſive ; 


and render us extravagant both in-liking and 


diſliking, in commending and blaming. But, 
in truth, this extravagance proceeds much 


leſs commonly from exceſs of ſenſibility, than 
from a defect in the other requiſites of fine 


taſte ; from an ingapacity to diſtinguiſh and 
aſcertain, with precifion, different degrees 


of excellence or faultineſs. Inſtead of for- 


ming an adequate idea of the nature of the 
„ . 
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beauty or deformity, we go beyond all 
bounds gf moderation; and when we want 
to expreſs our ſentiments, can do it only in 
OE general terms, tumid and exaggerated. If 
We are diſpleaſed, we bgnify it, with the 
invetetacy of a Dennis, in terms of general 
invective; and, without explaining the cauſes 
of our diſapprobation, pronounce it poor, 
dull, wretched, execrable. If we are pleaſed 
we cannot tell, with what, how, or why; 
but only declare it fine, . incomparable, with 
the unmeaning rapture of an ancient rhapſo- 
diſt, who, without underſtanding! the princi- 
ples of art, or the ſenſe of an author, like a 
madman, really agitated, by the fury which 
the poets feigned, could recite or praiſe them 
with ſuch vehemence as N Hirhſelf, 
and aſtoniſned his auditors (. 


ta); From Plats 5 1 infcribed 55 we learn that there 
were men of this character, who travelled through Greece 
and contended at the public feſtivals. Their chief employ- 
ment was, to repeat beautiful paſſages from the poets, particu- 
"larly Homer, with a rapturous and enthuſiaſtic pronunciation, 
as if they had an exquiſite and warm perception of their 
excellence. It is probable that they alſo declaimed in praiſe 
of their favourite verſes; this ſeems to be implied in the ex- 
5 Preſſions, 66 ron AN, reg Oli Ae 2 SUTroon, and 
is inſinuated by the proof which Socrates produces of their ig- 
norance of inks from the capacity of every real artiſt to diſ- 
Ns . tinguiſh 


r 


tinguiſh beauties from faults, and to point them out in the 


works of any performer in the kind. Socrates proves, from f 


the conceſſions of his antagoniſt, that neither did his ſenti- 
ments proceed from true taſte, from a vigorous perception of 
the beauties he recited, nor his encomiums from judgment, 
from a critical kilLin the principles of beauty. He therefore, 
in his uſual ſtrain of irony, reſolves both into an unaccountable 
_ agitation of ſpirit, proceeding either from madneſs or from in- 


ſpiration ; and with great humour compares the ſeveral muſes - 


to as many magnets. The muſe inſpires the poet, without 
any agency or knowledge of his; he, in the ſame manner 
conveys the inſpiration to, his rhapſodift, and he to his atten- 
tive hearers ; juſt as the loadſtone by, it's imperceptible and 
unaccountable 1 attracts a wir, of _ that a . 
n N 5 5 
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EFIN EMENT or Es which, ay 
as well as fenfibility, i is included in the 
idea of delicacy, is another quality ine 
for forming a perfect taſte. 


TasTs is ſo deeply rooted in 8 na- 
ture, that none are pleaſed but with ſome 
degree of real excellence and beauty. But 
a very low degree will ſatisfy one who is 
acquainted with nothing higher, As we can 
form no ſimple idea, till its correſpondent 
ſenſation has been firſt perceived; ſo, with 
reſpect to many of our ideas, we are con- 
fined to that preciſe degree, of which we 
have had experience, and cannot by any 
means enlarge them; Our thoughts can 
ſcarce be raiſed to a diſtinct conception of 
higher pleaſure or pain, than we have actual- 
ly felt. On this account rea! excellence, 
however low, will not only gratify, but fill 
the unimproved ſenſe (c). But knowledge 
(9 Je ne comprends pas les bas peuple dans le public ca- 
fable de prononcer ſur les poëmes ou ſur les tableaux, * 

| | —— 


* * 5 
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of greater perfection in the kind produces 


nicety; makes our pleaſure, when obtained, 


more elegant; but renders it more difficult 


to be obtained. Theſpis in his cart no doubt 


charmed his cotemporaries, though his rude 
and iĩmperfect repreſentations would have 


afforded little entertainment to their politer 


ſucceſſors, accuſtomed to the completer dra- 


ma of Sopbocles and Euripides. The coarſe 


jeſts of Plautus, not only pleaſed the general 
taſte, but gained the approbation of Cicero; 
and never loſt their credit, till the politeneſs 


of a court produced a refinement in wit, and 


humour (4d). A very ſorry ballad, 00 the 


| wildeſt flights of ungoverned fancy are dr 


comme de decider a quel degre ils ſont cxcellents. Ie mot 


de public ne renferme ici que les perſonnes qui ſont acquis 
des lumieres, ſoit par la lecture, ſoit par la commerce du 
monde. Elles ſont les ſeules qui puiſſent marquer le rang des 
poëmes et des tableaux, quoiqu'il ſe rencontre dans les ou - 
vrages excellents des beautes capable de ſe faire ſentir au peu. 


ple du plus bas ẽtage et de. Vobliger a ſe recrier. Mais comme 


i eſt ſans connoiſſance des autres ouvrages, il n'eſt pas en 
etat de diſcerner a quel point le pocme qui le fait pleurer, eft 
excellent, ni quel rang il doit tenir parmi les autres poëmes. 
Reflex. Crit. fur la poefie et ſur la peinture, Part ii. $ 22. 
(4) At veſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 
Laudavere ſales ; nimium patienter utrumque 
(Ne dicam ftulte) mirati : fi modo ego et vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dictum. 
Hos. Ars Poet, ver. 279. 
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118 Of refinement of tate. PART II 
mired by the vulgar: but nothing inferior 
to the regular invention and maſterly exe- 
cution of Homer can fully ſatisfy a perfect taſte. 
An indifferent tune on a bad inſtrument con- 
tents the many: but the imperfection or 
groſſneſs 2 its ee is node to a 
fine ear. 


| mr as was elirobs, tends to dimi- 
nin the ſenſibility of taſte. From this, re- 
finement in ſome degree proteeds. In pro- 
portion as our gratifications loſe their in- 
tenſeneſs by repetition, we become indiffe- 
rent to the imperfect degrees of beauty, 
which fully ſatisfied us before. We are no 
longer touched with ordinary charms ; but 
acquire a kind of avidity, which demands 
the utmoſt beauty and perfection. Where- 
ever this is wanting, we feel a deficience; 
we are unſatisfied and dilippointed, 8 


yr weinemebt oh vlopanes of taſte is 
chiefly owing to the acquiſition of knowledge, 
and the improvement of judgment. 


Usx muſt greatly promote it, 8 
without any cultivation of our faculties, it 


ſhould only ſtore | our memory with ideas of 
„ MO 
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a mere. ſervile copy. 
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a variety of productions. For we ſhould 
tha be able to compare our preſent object 
with others of the kind. And though men. 


are well enough ſatisfied with indifferent 


performances in every art, while they are 
ignorant of better ; yet no ſooner do they 
become acquainted with what has ſuperior 


merit, than they readily, of their own accord, 


give it the preference. And as compariſon 
has a great influence on the mind, many 
things which might be tolerable, if viewed 

by themſelves, will diſguſt, when ſet i in com- 


petition with others. To one who has been 
little converſant in works of art or genius, 


That may wear the charm of novelty, and 
appear to have the merit of invention; which 
another diſcerns to be trite and common, or 
| What bas in itſelf 
ſome degree of ſublimity or beauty, often 
appears mean or deformed by compariſqn 
with forms more auguſt or graceful. The 


unexperienced will admire” as the effect of 


prodigious {kill, what one who is acquaint- 
ed with more artful contrivance, or more 
INgenious imitation, cenſures as arrant bung- 
ling. To a taſte refined, and by practice 
qualified for making 12 an ile- | 
OM 4 e 
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rior fort or degree of beavty appears. a real : 


and pa Nene (e). 


ene acquaintance with the objey 


of taſte, not only thus ſupplies a ſtock of 


66 


knowledge, but alſo wonderfully improves 


the judgment. There is none of our facul- 


ties, on which cuſtom has a greater influence. 
Though at firſt it could only diſeover and 
diſtinguiſh the moſt obw70us qualities of things, 


It may, by exerciſe, acquire acuteneſs, ſuffi- 


cient to penetrate into ſuch as are moſt la- 
tent, and to perceive ſuch as are moſt deli- 
cate. At firſt it can take in only the ſimpleſt 


- combinations of qualities or ſhort trains of 


(e) An ingenious French Critic- well remarks the impor- 


tance of being enabled to form compariſons, by having had 


opportunity of ſtudying many excellent performances. On 
ne parle pas de l'expreſſion auſſi bien que Pline et les au- 


** tres Ecrivains de! Antiquitẽ en ont parle, quand on ne 85 


1 connoit pas. Do ailleurs il falloit que des ſtatues, od il ſe 


trouve une expreſſion auſſi ſavante et auſſi correcte que celle 
du Laocoon, du Rotateur, de la paix des Grecs rendiſſent les 
anciens connoiſſeurs et meme difficiles ſur 1'expreſſion, Les 


anciens qui, outre les ſtatues que j'ai citẽes, avoient encore 


une infinite d'autres pieces de comparaiſon excellentes, ne 


* pouvoient pas ſe tromper en jugeant de Lexpreſſion dans 
les tableaux, ni prendre le mediocre en ce genre pour Vex- 


| 40 quis.” Reflex. Crit. ſur Ia poefie, et ſur la peinture. Part i. 


838. The ſame author repeats and illuſtrates this obſewa - 
. tian in many other paſſages, 


ideas: 
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ideas: but by being often employed, it ac- 
quires enlargement; ; and is enabled to com- 
prehend, to retain diſtinctly, and to compare 


with eaſe, the moſt complicated habitudes, 


and the largeſt and moſt intricate compoſi- 
tions of ideas. In conſequence of culture, 
it diſcovers, in objects, qualities fit to operate 
on taſte, which lie too deep for the obſer- 
vation of a novice; it can inveſtigate the 
niceſt and moſt complex perfections, and lay 


open the moſt trivial faults (H. Hence what 
was at firſt cenſured as a fault, often on our 


| taſte becoming refined, appears a beauty. 


When reaſon is weak, it loſes itſelf in a long 
and intricate demonſtration ; it cannot retain 
the connection of the whole; it ſees nothing 

but confuſion ; and obtains neither conviction 
nor delight. In like manner, in matters of 
taſte, judgment, when rude and unimproved, 

is bewildered amidſt the complexneſs of its 
object, or loſt in its obſcurity ; and by being 
baffled excites diſguſt. But, as ſoon as cuſ- 


tom has enabled it to ſurmount this difficul- 


ty, and enlarge its yiews, it excites high ap- 


Y Quam multa vident pictores in umbris et in eminen- 
tia, quz nos non videmus ? quam multa, quz nos fugiunt in 


cantu, W in eo genere exercitati ? Cic. Acad. Da. | 
lib. I, | 


probation 


cc 
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probation of thoſe beauties, which were for- 
merly diſreliſhed.. As the moſt complicated 


reaſonings become moſt entertaining, the 


moſt ſubtle excellencies produce the moſt re- 


fined approbation. | Being remote, and veil- 


ed, as it were, they give exerciſe to our fa- 


culties; and, by drawing out the vigour of 


the mind, continue to pleaſe, when the-groſ- 


fer and more palpable qualities have entirely 
palled upon the ſenſe. They are like thoſe 


delicate flavours, which, though not ſo agree- 
able at firſt, pleaſe much longer than ſuch 


as are too luſcious, or too much ſtimulate the 
organ (g). The profuſion of ornament, 


( g „ The truth of this RES 8 without aſſigning 


the cauſe, illuſtrates in a variety of inſtances, with regard 


both to taſte and the external ſenſes. Oifficile enim dictu 
1 eſt, quznam cauſa ſit, cur ea, quæ max ime ſenſus noſtros 
impellun, voluptate, et ſpecie prima acerrime commovent, 


1 ab iis ae faſtidio quodam, et ſatietate abalianemur. 


60 Quanto colorum pulchritudine, et varietate floridiora ſunt 


ein picturis novis pleraque, quam in veteribus? quæ tamen 


t etiam, fi primo aſpectu nos ceperunt, diutius non delectant: 
* cum iidem nos in antiquis tabulis illo ipſo horrido obſole- 
** toque teneamur. Quahto molliores ſunt, et delicatiores in 
© cantu flexiones, et falſz voculæ, quam certz et ſeverx ? 
s* quibus tamen non modo auſteri, ſed, fi ſæpius fiunt, mul- 
e titudo ipſa reclamat. Licet hoc videre in reliquis ſenſibus, 
* unguentis minus diu nos delectari, ſumma, et acerrima ſua- 


5 vitate conditis, quam his moderatis: et magis laudari quod 


Fe terram, quam quod crocum olere videatur. In ipſo tactu 


l eſſe modum et mollitudinis et . Quinetiaw guſ- 


be- 


* 
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7 beloved on the parts, in Cothie ſtructures, 
may pleaſe one who has not acquired en- 
largement of mind, ſufficient for conceiving 


at one view their felatfon to the whole ; but 
no ſooner is this acquired, than he perceives 


ſuperior elegance in the more ſimple ſytn- 
metry and proportion of Grecian architecture. 


Italian muſic gives ſmall delight at firſt; 


but when once the ear is opened to take in 8 
the complexity of its harmony, and the de- 
licate relations of diſcords, introduced with 
{killful preparations and reſolutions, it then 
gives exquiſite delight. The lame may be 
obſerved of the refinements of poetry and 
eloquence, of wit and humour. The copious 
and varied declamation of Cicero will make 
a quicker impreſſion, than the ſimple, ner- 
vous eloquence of © Demoſthenes ; but this 
gives the higheſt and moſt durable fatisfac- 
tion to a fine taſte. The polite and know- | 
ing are chiefly touched with thole delicacies, 


*. 


<< tatus, qui ft ſenſos ex bes maxime voluptarius, quippe 


*© dulcitudine præter cæteros ſenſus commovetur, quam eito id, 
quod valde dulce eſt, aſpernatur ac reſpuit ? quis potione 
5 uti, aut cibo dulci diutius poteſt? cum utroque in genere 
ea, quæ leviter ſenſum voluptate moveant, facillime fugiant 
« ſqatietatem. Sic omnibus in rebus, volupratibus maximia 
© faſtidium finitimum eſt,” ie d Dns lib. iii. 


—— 4 


/ 
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which would eſcape the notice of a „len 


Ts is poſſible to acquire ſo ire refinement, ; 
epecially when taſte is accompanied with ge- 
nius, that we conceive in zdea a ſtandard of 
higher excellence, than was ever in fact pro- 
duced; and, meaſuring the effects of art, by 
this abſolute and exalted form, we always 
miſs ſome part of that immenſity, which we 
have figured out to ourſelves (H). Lionardi 
da Vinci is ſaid to haye conceived ſo hi gh a 
ſtandard of perfection, that, from deſpaie of 
Teaching it in the execution, he left many 
of his pictures unfiniſhed. When imagina- 
tion is inflamed and elevated by the perfection 
exhibited to it, it goes on of its own accord 
to fancy completer effects, than artiſts havg | 
found means actually to produce; by reaſon 


M Antonius — diſertos ait ſe vidiſſe multos, eloquentem 
omnino neminem. Inſidebat videlicet in ejus mente ſpecies 
eloquentiæ, quam cernebat animo, re ipſa non videbat.-- Multa 
et in ſe, et in aliis deſiderans, neminem plane qui recte ap- 
pellari eloquens poſſet videbat. -- Habuit profecto comprehen- 
ſam animo quandam formam eloquenti, cui quoniam nihil de- 

erat, eos, quibus aliquid, aut 2 deerant, in eam formam non 
pot erat includere. e Demoſthenes, quamquam unus 
eminet inter omnes in omni genere dicendi, tamen non ſem. 
per implet aures meas ; ita ſunt avidæ et capaces: et ſemper ali- 
guid immenſum, infinitumque deſiderant. Cic. Orat. 
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of ſome vnpliableneſs in the materials em- 
ployed, the execution ſeems always to fall 
ſhort of our conception. No performer can 
excell in every thing: each is characteriſed 
by ſome predominant talent. The particular 
excellence of one enables us to diſcern the 
faultineſs of another. And by combining 
the virtues that are diſperſed among the dif- 
ferent maſters, into one image; as Zeuxis 
produced an Helen, by ſelecting, from many 
beautiful virgins, the parts that were in each 
moſt beautiful (i); we form in our minds a 
model of perfection, the parts of which, 
though taken from different originals, are 
rendered conſiſtent, by the ſkill with which 
they are articulated. A man of genius poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo ſublime a ſtandard, endued with 
ſuch exquiſite refinement. of taſte, in what- 
ever art he practiſes, will repreſent his ob- 


jets, not merely as they are, but, like So- 
Pbocles, as they ought to be 2. A * 


— 


© Plin. Hi wy Nat. 1b. xxxy. cap. 9. 5 8 
(A) Indeed the great maſters in every art LEES not ts > 2 
much individual nature, asa ſublimer ſtandard, which exiſts | 
only in their own conceptions. This 4r;/fotle obſerves in po- 
etry, epi rom, veg. . The ſame is true of painting. See 
above, Part 1, Set. 4. This ſubject is explained with equaj 
ſolidity and elegance, by the author of 4 Commentary and Notes 
| 2 5 epifile to the Piſoes, Note on ver. 3177. 
thus 


thus Fase Will not capriciouſly reject whats 
ever it . ee to be deficient: 3 | 


Nom neque Gorda, Jon reddit, auen val ma- P 


nus et mens,  _ y 
"Nec Jemper feriet, qiadeiangue minabitur arcus. 


wrde can be ſatisfied and filled, only 5 
the e en chat is ah e 


| „ Nertnesikur ofs caſte nid only, be 
to an original delicacy of imagination, and 
natural acuteneſs of judgment, is ſuperadded 
a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
beſt performances of every kind. None 
ſhould be ſtudied; but ſuch as have real ex- 
cellence; and thoſe are chiefly to be dwelt 
upon, which diſplay. new beauties on every 
review. The moſt conſpicuous virtues will 
be at firſt perceived. Farther application will 
diſcover ſuch as lie too deep to ſtrike a ſuper- 
ficial eye; eſpecially if we aid our own acute- 
neſs by the obſervations of thoſe, whoſe ſupe- 
rior penetration, or more accurate ſtudy has 
produced a genuine, ſubtlety of taſte. An + 
able maſter, or an ingenious critic will point 
out to a novice, many qualities in the com- 
poſitions of genius, or the productions of art, 
Which, without ſuch aſſiſtance, would have 
. 


%, 
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long, perhaps always, remained undiſcovered 


by him. And repeated diſcoveries of this 
kind, made either by one's own fagacity, or 


by the indication of others, beget in time an 


habitual refinement, à capacity of making 
ee ones, with TRY. and 1 8 5 . 


7 e is wanting, taſte moſt | 


be coarſe and vulgar. It can take notice 


„ of the groſſer beauties; and is "diſguſted 


only with the moſt ſhocking faults,” The 


thineſt diſguiſe, the leaſt depth is ſufficient 


to elude its ſcrutiny. It is inſenſible to the 


delicacies of art and nature: they are too 


fine, and make too ſlight an impreſſion to be 
obſetved. As ſavages can be touched with 
nothing, but what excites the utmoſt extra- 


vagance of paſſion, ſo a groſs and barbarous 


taſte can reliſh nothing that is not either pal- 


pable or overdone. Chaſte beauties it has 


not acuteneſs to perceive ; complex ones it 
has not force enough to comprehend. Look- 
ing only to the ſurface, it often approves 


what is really faulty or defective, and is indif- . 
ferent to what poſſeſſes the utmoſt. elegance. 


Its deciſions are, of conſequence, diſpropor- 
tioned to the real merit of the objects: the 
moſt glaring, the leaſt artificial performances 
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-tafte, PART II. 
are din to gain the preference. It has been 


| a remarked, that a certain groſſneſs and - 


ant of refinement i in the Engl; ſp taſte, al- 
ows, and even demands: a boldneſs, a groſſneſs, 


and indelicacy 1 in their theatrical entertain- 


ments, which would be intolerable to the ele- 
gant t taſte of a French audience. Es 


i TOM 


Hot, an ny ak or falle . is 


| equally to be avoided. ( N. It is like a weak- 
Iy conſtitution, which is difordered by the 


minuteſt accident ; ; or like a diſtempered ſto- 


mach, which nauſeates every thing. It is a 
capriciouſneſs of mind, which begets an ha- 
bit of conſtantly prying into qualities that 


are. remote, of diſcovering imaginary delica- 


cies, or faults which none elſe can perceive ; 
while one is blind to what lies perfectly open 
to his view; like the old Philoſopher, who 
was ſo intent on the contem plation of the 
heavens, that he could not ſee the pit that 
had been dug directly in his way. Or it is 
| s a 9 of taſte, which leads one to ſeek 


7 J ) True taſte is a proper FR betwixe theſe extremes: 
' ©© Ce diſcernement fait connoitre les choſes telles qu'elles ſont 
* en elles. memes, ſans qu'on demeure court, comme le peu- 
& ple; qui s' arfete à la ſuperfioie; ni auſſi ſans qu'on aille trop 


_ «© Join, comme ces eſprits rafinez, qui a force de fubtilizer s be- 
© &+yaporent en des imaginations vaines et chimeriques. En: 


Frei. iv. 4 Ari ' a 0 | 1 
5 5 after 


— 


1 Seer. V. Of refaininc of the 199 
and approve 'rrifling excellencies, or to avoid 
and condemn inconſiderable negligencies; a z & 
ſcrupulous regard to which is unworthy. of 
true genius. Or it is a faſtidiouſneſs of | 
judgment, Which will line no merit to 
what has not the 'gredteft, will bear no medi- 

_ ocrity or imperfection; but, with à kind of 
malice, repreſents vey" blemiſh' 25 W 7 

b rs i hepa 05 


Tine e 41 Py TY lea m 


authors, Nud ious of delicacy { to ſubſtitute 


ſubtlety” and unnatural affectation (m) in its 
ſtead. The younger Pliny ſays, * The Gods 
« took Nerva from the earth, when he had 
. adopted Trajan, left he ſhould do any action 

of an ordinary nature, after this divine and 
immortal deed.” For this noble work de- 


© ſerved the honour of being the laft ole | 


„ of his life, that, the author of it being im x 
* mediately deified, poſterity —_—_ on ih | 
«ny "doubt, whethet he was not real * a go 


1 71 of — — 5 foo pray of this 4 A 
refinement, as it appeared am ong the orators of his time. 


Fum demum ingenioſi ſcilicet, ij ad intelligendos nos opus 


* ingenio. Nos melius, quibus ſordent omnia quq na- 

tura dictavit ; qui non ornamenta un fort lenod- 
15 * nfl. rar. Us, viii. e 1 

e e eee 

3 1 


Sx 4 12 3 1 
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they neyer were intended.. Homer, compares 


Inimorcals facwm, mortale faceret. Debere quippe. — 
Des Kaim e 
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5 be e it (62). This n mere 

btlety, not true refiriement ; for it has no 
5 | olidity.. . Seneca, aimin g.conſtantly at ele- 
Lange, corrupted. the Roman : e. 
bare A: childiſh pr ttineſt 


y and e oquenoe are brought t to — ——4 
the next generation, d 
predeceſſors, and unable to reach their end by 


Keeping in the road of truth and mature are 


tempted, to, turn aſide into unbeaten tracks of 


. 


C nicety and affectation. The novelty catches 
and TOR the general. taſte, 


0 By its ſtandard 
the ſim leſt and the. correct t authors are 
Canyal , ſecret meanings, artful allegories, 


dl ſtant alluſions, and the like fanciful quali- 


ties are diſcovered and applauded, where 


Menelaus, - exulting at the Light of Paris, 
when advancing to nene f him in ſingle com- 
bat. to pf * hungry lio on, when he ſeizes a teer 


4 ** ; 
(s) Ws ccelo vindicaverunt, ne quid poſt illum divinum, et 


operi hane venerationem, ut noviſſimum eſſet, auctoremque 
crandum, ut quandoque inter poſteros 18 
reretur, au illud jam Deus feciflet. Pl IM. Paneg: T. 
fte) This cenſure is paſſed on him by an unqueſtionable 
judge. In eloquendo corrupta pleraque, atque eo pernicio- 
* fiſlima, quod abundant duleibus vitiis.” QvuixT. loft lf. Orat, 
bb. 5. cap 1. 


or 


and hit Joe of ße In Deere 5 golden - 


FroF/ V. Of Fefate © 12 1 
— _ 1 r 
ly erpreiles the vonrageafd 4 

gr bers which ue met his ribal. But this 
does bot Hatisfy Jene df ds Nchollsfts. Th 
will Rave Plz em pafed 16's gat for bis 
incontttente, umd do u Geer for — - 


chain (5) ſoine hive Mv vered an emblem 
of the excellence of abſolute monerehy';- and 
in Agamemnon's cutting off the head and 
hands f Aimee, Da (F); have indagihed 
«© allüfton to the tfirtis of the father; who 
had pfopöſed to U Bands on this ulnbufſadee 
that detmanded tHe return öf Hels, and from 
whoſe ved the ide 10 deten her bad pro- 
ceedecd. FIR refihetnent diſfikes nn 
equally ehitmer ical ufd ihade cute dl thoſe 
which procure its #pprobtioh. : : The delizacy = 
of Ariſtafthits Was ſo much” ſheched weh 
Pheanix's horrible itrtentioh ef murderihg kit 
father in the extravagitice'of Hivtage;-thar fe 
cancelled the lines in which it 16, with _ 
propriety, related, on purpoſe to repreſent to 
Achilles We ME POTTY that „ Tom 


; : * 7 Seq th 1 1 a 3 1 
9 e f r 
Wo) Ina.” Ye ver. 21. DEER a PR OR I EG 
4) ds GEE ade he a ad 
(r) Ia. x. 8 4 
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of aide . Pn u 
ungeverned fury and reſentment (1). The ni- 
cety of Nymer is diſguſted with the cunning 
and villany of ago, as unnatural. and. abſurd, 
ſoldiers being commonly deſcribed with open- 
neſs and honeſty of N (e). To cri- 
1 of this claſs, Humer low ſimilitudes, 
and ſimple manners, or Shakeſpear's irregula- 
rities and unharmogious nnen, are oe: 
TT nn alm. a. DOE t6 , SIE, 2049 0 


+ is 


| We in critics may in A mez- 
1 Gs proceed from an — . — ſenſibility of 
taſte, or ſubtlety of judgment indulged without 
diſtinction or reſerve. But moſt commonly, 

it is the off-ſpring_ of vanity . and. ignorance. 
Pride leads us to affect a reſinement, which ve 

5 have not. We know not in what real excel- 


| lence conſiſts ; we therefore fix ſome. parti 
or whimſical ſtandard, and, judging by it, ru 
into falſe elegance, and capricious. nicety. 
True taſte: Penetrates into all the qualities of 
its s objeCts, and is + ney: affected with a 


: Oo 1.1. ver. 105 Th abi Bidaves, x *. Te x. Ts ni- 
cety Plutarch juſtly cenſures, as capricious and ill applied. 
jy & "Apiracxcs tos TAUTE Ta dn 1. 02 pos Toy xa 57905 
TI Ooivxo; Tor Axe Aaoxorre:, 016) gn 55, 1 22 Tic 9ous 
Seren rden pot xh derte, pri * Toſs ve. 
| PW „ verde. og d why lr roinαα v ανπẽðẽb,Mi,. 
1 * See RETMER's View 'sf Tragedy, Chap. vii. 


eve 


ever it perceives. . 
ment, fearful leſt a 
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ENSIBILITY diſpoſes us to be 

O ftrongly affected with whatever beauties 
or faults we perceive. Refinement makes 

us capable of diſcovering both, even when 

they are not obvious. Corre&#neſs mult be 

2 that we may not be impoſe 
upon by falſe appearances; that we may 

neither approve ſhining faults, nor condemn 

| _ chaſte virtues; but be able to aſſign to every 

- quality its due l of merit or de- 
JJ 


\ " 1 


— 


Connre CTNESS s of taſte preſerves us from 

approving or diſapproving any objects, but 

1 ſuch as poſſeſs the qualities, which render 
Wy them really laudable or blameable; and 
|  £gble us to diſtinguiſh theſe qualities with 
accuracy from others, however ſimilar, and 
to ſee through the moſt artful diſguiſe that 


| 


| ; can be thrown upon them. Though we 

1. never approve, or Gilapprove, when thoſe 

[ F ; 5 | 
1 : : 


the ſemblance for the ſub 


then, though merely 


with it. 


rer. vi Oo coreing 4 14% : 235 ; i 
characters, Which are the natural grounds 


either, are gun to be wanting; yet we of- 
ten embrace a cloud for Juno, we miſtake 


oftance, and, in ima⸗ 
gination, attribute characters to 'objedt, to 
which they do not in fact belong. And 
flitious, they have as 
real an effect upon our ſentiments, as if they 
were genuine: Juſt as the chimerical con- 


nection between ſpirits and darknefs, which 
prejudice has eſtabliſhed in ſome, produces | 


as great erg 28 if they were in nature e con- 


Vial RPO] is a middle detwee 
wo. extremes, one of which alway 8 bears 
ſome likeneſs to it, and is apt to be abut 
The right and the wrong are not 
ſeparated by an unconteſted boundary. Like - 
day and night they run inſenſibly into one 
another: and it is often hard to fix the pre- 
ciſe point, where one ends and the other be- 
gins. In attempting it, the unſkilful may 


readily. miſapply their cenſure or their praiſe. 
1n every art ſublimity is mimicked by prodi= 
gious forms, empty an * 


* | 
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: Some of Homer” 4 images, died by 3 | 
nus as eminently great, leſs judicious critics 
have, ndtwithſtanding his authority, arraign- 
| ed as monſtrous and tumid (2): and many, | 
| paſſages, which he rejects, would have given 
no offence to a judge of leſs cortectneſs; he 
condemns as extrayagantly hyperbolical the 
image uſed by an orator to expreſs the ſtupi- 
dity of the Athenians, © that they carried their 
brains in the ſoles of their feet (x); which 
yet Hermogenes, a critic of ae cu TR accu- 
tacy, approves... The former of theſe critics 
charges Gorgias with the, tumid or Heme 
vultures * living ſepulchres (5); and the 
latter thinks the author worthy of fuch a ſe- 
pulchre, for uſing ſo unnatural a figure (2). b 
But Baileau is of opinion that it would eſcape 
all cenſure i in Poetry; Y and Boubours ado ) 15 his 


| rd, already rakes! notice 
of, which is highly blamed by Scaliger, Poet. L.. : 
(x J! This ſentiment is aſcribe by ſome to Demoſthenes, by 
'others to his Colleg ue "Hegefifpus, It is blamed by Longinus 
* . rein. N. But Hermagenes rig! (hn h. & oe” Lo ad- 
mits it as a genaine beauty. 7 . 

| 6) Tere red ro Atorrivoy „ rare. ener ome 
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(0% Such as bis deſeription of Diſeord 


: ſcath- 


5 facets (a). Tucans Sue and 
Statius impetuoſity are often on the cöhfines 

of true majeſty and vehemence; and Virgil. . 
correctneſs has ſometimes drawn upon him a =: 
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accuſation of flatneſs and enervation. Af- 


fected graces,  undiftinguiſhed | glare, and 8 1 I 


falſe ornaments border upon beauty, and 


ſometimes gain the preftrence. This very 


circumſtance has procured, from a florid 
taſte, higher approbation to the poets of m 
dern Italy, than to thoſe of ancient Greece. 
and Rome. Extravagance may 'be miſtaken 


for invention; ſervility for what is natural. 
It is no eaſy matter in every caſe to place a 
juſt barrier, betwixt poverty and ſimplicity; ; } 
confuſion and agreeable intricacy; obſcurity 


and refinement z prolixity and copiouſneſs; 11 


languor and ſoftneſs ; ener vation and perſpi- I 
cuity : or to diſtinguiſh the formal from the * 
folemn; the exceſſive from the bold and maſ- | 


terly, or the Riff and inſipid from the correct. 


Protogenes is ſaid to have diſpirited his pie- 
tures, by extreme care to obtain correctneſs; ; 


oy WINE" bong is» denſured TY rn as not r 
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60 Je Mind ele ap aux \Poites 4 notre Ke er 


ele ne ſeroſt pas E est 1 <onduminble"Yavs 18 wer I. 


Aan Remar 1 2 ET go Nu 5 Dial. 3. 
N >. knowing 


5 Poel pn Be to give over (8): dice 

17 himſelf records and approves many tu rns of 
Wit, which to a modern taſte appear low or 

2] coarſe z many of che ornaments Which he re- 

commends to an orator, Would pals. with us. 

| for mere pun and quibble, In the extremes, | 

: affectation and frigidity are very different 

| from wit; diſtortion of thought or i illiberal 5 

puffoonry from humour; and ſcurrility or in- 


— ; vectixe from genuine ridicule : but there are 


particulat inſtances, which very good judges 
5 may beſitate, before they can affign them to 

one ſpecies or the other. Beauties and blemiſhes 
_ - [often ſo far reſemble in their general appear» · 

_ ance, that an imperfect taſte may readily con- 
found them; approving where it ſhould con- 
demn, or blaming what merits Praiſe, _ It is 
only a well cultivated taſte, implying vigorous 
Judgment, ſharpened by exerciſe, that can in 
every caſe pull off the maſk, and 1 cue d 
e them. „ | 


A 


< 
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x . . us to N ideas with 
e xactneſs and Prec ion. By ſt udyin 8 works 


(3) 8 Protogenis opus, Ws laboris et curz, ſupra | 
modum anxie miraretur, dixit omnia fibr cum ule. paria_efle, 

aut illi meliora; ſed uno. ſe præſtare, quad manum ille de 
tabula neſciret tollere ; memorabili præcepto, nacere iz 
nimiam diligentiam. Pu * Nat. lid. XXX, ca 10. p 
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ions of thoſe qualities, which rende 
beautiful or deforme 
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&Rly- agrees with this ments 
While it is unaecuſtomed to à ſuhiect 
man, through its own babes and 
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© Es 
— of clear ideas of the characters of the 


kind, - wiſtake reſemblance for identity: r 


at leaſt bs unable to diſtinguiſh theo with- 
aut laborious application of thought, frequent + 
t5ials, and great hazard of errar, But when 


vie bes rendered any ipecies.of exertion er 
: y and infallibly. difcrimia 


wherever there. is the windteſt difference. 
We grow ſo welt acquainted. with every = 
s. {o; perfectly. adequate, 2 
re againſt miſtake, when fut- 


form. and have | 1d 
that we are. ſec 
ficient attention is beſtowed. The real qua- 
lities of things are preſented to taſte pufe and 


unmixed, in their genuine features and pro- 
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taſte exte! * s + Gill fatther, thari 


0 Itis diſtinction of counterfeit for real. We 
can compare the ſentiments produced, and 


diſcover readily the different claſſes; to which 

they belong. We not only feel in general 
ibat we ate pleaſed, but perceive in what 
particular manner; not only diſcern that 
there is ſome merit, but alſo of what determi- 


nate Ind that merit is. Though all the ſen- 


ſations of taſte are, in the higheſt degree, : 
| analogous and fimilar ; yet each has its pecu- 
Har feeling, its ſpecific form, by which one 


Ok h has a diſtinct idea of it, and poſſeſſes ; 


eſs of judgment, may marke its diffe- 


rence from the others. It is this which be- 


ſtowys preciſion and order on our ſentiments. 


Without it they would be a mere confuſed 
chaos: we ſhould, like perſons in a miſt, 
ſee ſomething, but could not tell what we 
faw. © Every good or bad quality, in the 
75 eee e 


fat _ 


- 2 


As a correct taſte wide the Binds, i 
alſo meaſures the degrees of excellence and 
faultineſs. Every one is conſcious of the 
er of 9 or diſlike, which he 

dee 


beſtows x on ge - But e, the ideas 
we retain of theſe ſenſations are ſo obſcure, 
or our comparing faculty is ſo imperfect, tha 
we only know in general, that one gratifica- 
tion is higher or more intenſe than another ; 
but cannot ſettle their roportzon,. nor even 
perceive the exceſs, except it be conſiderable. 
Mee are often better pleaſed at firſt with ſuper- 
 -ficial glitter or gaudy beauty, which, having 
vo ſolidity, become on examination ioſ pid or 
| diſtaſteful, than with ſubſtantial merit, which 


will and the. teſt of reiterated as 1 7 


e ee - gue, # jp Jus } * : "S 
Te coop magis ; * Fig 7 3 . 230 * 050 
Juden argutum que 1 non n ſormitat. acumen ; e 


| But 28 abe perecpions of an improved taſte. 
are always adequate to the merit of the objefs; | 
fo an accurate judgment i is ſenſible, on com- 
pariſon, of the leaſt diverſity in the degree of 
the pleaſure or pain produced. And if we 
have aſcertained thoſe. qualities, which'are 
the cauſes of our ſentiments, reflection on 
| the degrees of them; which things poſſeſs, 
will help to regulate our deciſion, and prevent - 
our being impoſed upon by any ambiguity in 
der ane ee © us mags, an 9 ſtan- 
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curacy n ay | b Shes bez: 
: Gute, i that i it ſhall 10 only difetiminate the * 
. different Kinds and degrees of gratification ; 3 
but alſo mark che leaft varieties in the manner 
7 producing it. It is this accuracy, babitu- 


ally applied to works of taſte, hat lays 4 
foundation 


Tk: 


PI: on real wr well Jpeg une 


iy 3 of ute may ariſe, He” 
from the dullneſs of our internal "ſenſes, or 
ie former 
renders our ſeritiments obſcure and Il-defined, 
and therefore difficult to be compared. The 
latter incapacitates. us for perceiving the re- 
lations. even of the cleareſt perceptions, or 
the moſt diſtinguiſhable qualities. In either 
caſe, the mind is diſtracted with ſufpenſe | 
and doubt. This is an uneaſy ſtate, from 
which we are deſirous to extricate ourſelyes, 
by any means. If we have not vigour 2 © 


_ taſte * to determine the merit of the 
object, 


from the debility of judgment. 


for our diſcovering | the peculiat 
character and manner of different maſters. 

A caparity for this, as it implies the niceſt | 
exactneſs, is juſtly aſſigned as an aecpnagr x 


2 F . 4 . 
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object, by its intrinſie characters, we take 
up with an ſtandard, however foreign or 
7 impropet, that can end our wavering. 66 
thority 1 in all its forms uſurps the place of 

truth and reaſon. The uſage of an admired, 
genius will procure approbation even 0 
faults,” from one whoſe taſte is languid. E 

is unable readily to detect them; and their 
being cotnmitted by to. reat a maſter, and 
intermixed with many. 5 will keep ; 

him from. even ſuſpecting that they. can be | 
meg and conſequently prevent his {cru- 8 

tiny. Like the ſpots of the ſun, SEM Cans - 
not be diſcovered by. the naked eye, the 
faults ob an eminent genius require: ſometking 
more to enable us to diſcern them, than the 
elements of taſte. which nature, beſtows: fili 
theſe are invigorated by culture, they will dif- 
appear in-the general ſplendor. The genius 'of l 
Shakeſpyay may betray an unformed taſte, into 
an approbation of the. barbarities,. which are 
often mingled with his beauties. The wits 
of king Charles s court are ſaid to have allowed : 
Cowley an undiſtinguiſhed admiration. One 
may. be too much pleaſed with Cungreue 
wit, to remark its incongruity to the characters 
to which it is aſcribed. The veneration We 
Fae for antiquity, aided by the ſhow of 


learning, | 
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3 learning, which acquaintance with i it implics, 
and by the malignant Joy, which envy "feels 
in depreciating cotemporaries, often ſtatnps a 
value on its productions, eee to : 


2 E. ny? que terris *y fails. 


time has 
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their intriofic merit: 
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Tenporibus defundta videt, faſtidit et obit. 


'L The opinion and' example of others bſten re- 
commends to us, what is faſhionable or new, 
without our taking the pains to examine it. 

And their opinion is often not founded on 
5 judgment, but dictated by intereſt, friendſhip, 

' enmity, . or party. ſpirit. Every. period of 
produced bubbles of artificial fame, 


which are kept up a while by the breath of 


falhion, and then break at once and are an- 
: nihilated.. 'The learned often bewail the loſs 

of ancient writers, whoſe characters have ſur- 
vived their works; but, perhaps, if we 
could retrieve them, we ſhould find them 
only the Granvilles, Montagues, „ Stepneys, and 

Sbeſfelds of their time, and wonder by what 


infatuation or caprice they could be raiſed to 


notice (c). Falſe or imperfect rules, either 


eſtabliſhed by ourſelves, or implicitly re- 
ecived from others, may corrupt © or SO 


| 5 


Parr It. . 


': od wu and am. as 


* 
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if 
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our taſte, and render our deciſtons unjuſt,” 
Had criticiſm. in it's infancy fallen into the 


hands of one, in judgment and penetration, 
inferior to Ariſtotle, a number of precarious _ 


and unnatural rules might have long obtained 
an undiſputed authority. A "prevailing turn 
and diſpoſition of mind often makes us una- 
ble to reliſh any thing, but what falls in with 


it, and thus peryerts and prejudices our judg- 


ment. Hence generally proceeds the depra- 
vity of public taſte, and the pernicious influ- , 
ence it has on public entertainments and dra- 
matic works: and hence, in a great rein - 


ſure, the connection of the taſte of a People 
with their morals. 


P23 = OP 4 


Tak corruptions of cis can FA ITE. ; 
only by eſtabliſhing within ourſelves an exact ; 
ftandard of intrinfic excellence, by which we 


may try whatever is preſented to us, It will 


be eſtabliſhed by the careful ſtudy of the moſt 
correct performances of every kind, which | 
are generally indeed the moſt excellent. But 
though they ſhould only riſe to mediocrity, 
they are fitter for laying. the foundation of 
correctneſs, than ſuch as are far ſuperior. on 
the whole, but faulty | in ſome Eg” :; 
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for the greater the beauties, the readier are 
1 faults to debauch the taſte. Till it is 
formed, and has acquired conſiderable vigour, 


3 dangerous to be much converſant with 


_ thoſe productions, the virtues of which are 
eminent, but blended with many faults. The 
chief utility of criticiſm lies in promoting cor- 
rectneſs of taſte. In the moſt imperfect eſ- 
lays, the authority of the critic will, at leaſt, 
excite our attention, and provoke our enqui- 
ry. But every one who really merits the 


name conveys much more momentous inſtruc- 


tion, and more effectually teaches juſtneſs of 
| ehinking by explaining the kind and degree 
of every excellence and blemiſh, by teaching 
us what are the qualities in things, to which 


| we owe our pleaſure or diſguſt, and what the 


principles of human nature, by which they 
are r 


| Cary e Wält be kar to preſerve 
our taſte unconfined though exact, to avoid 
that ſcrupulous formality, often ſubſtituted 
for true correctneſs, which will allow no de- 
viation from eſtabliſbed rules. To diſapprove 
A tranſgreſſion of a general law, when the 
ſpirit is obſerved, and when the end is, per- 
haps more effectually, * is not Juſt- 
| u eſs 


— 


Scr. VI. 
neſi, but fervility and narrowneſs of taſte. 


funf of tafe 147. 


Who will diflike the landſcapes of Pouſin, 
though he has diſregarded eee of draw - 
ing in his animals? Parmegtano is faid by 
good judges to owe the inexpreſſible greatneſs 
of manner in his pictures, to the neglect of 
ee e 3 of his 
dent to thoſe,» who would ren the want 
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regular adjuſtment, of all its ſentiments; ac- 
cording to their genuine value; fo that, none 
of them may engroſs our minds, and render 
us inſenſible to the: reſt. This is juſtneſs and 


correctneſs, not confined to the parts of ob- 
jects, but extended to the whole. Taſte is 


not one ſimple. power; but an aggregate of 
many, which, by the reſemblance of their 


energies, and the analogy of their ſubjects, 


and cauſes, readily aſſociate and are combi- 
ned. But every combination of them will 


not produce a perfect taſte. In all compoſi- 


tions, ſome proportion of the ingredients 
muſt be preſerved. A ſufficient number of 
3 all ſeparately regular and well for- 
med, if either they be not of a piece with 
one another, or be in the organization im- 
properly placed, will produce, not a comely 
and conſiſtent animal, but an incongruous 


monſter 


0 


1 e refults from the due | 
proportion of -it's ſeveral principles, and the 
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monſter. In like manner, if our internal 
powers are diſproportioned to one ar other, 
or not duly ſubordinated in their conjunction, 


we may judge well enough of ſome parts, 
or of particular ſubjects, but our taſte wilt 


be pos Ws: whole en n eee 


2 933 
2 


Ai an overgrown 5 enactionr dye Eran 


the nouriſhment from the reſt, -makes them 


weak and puny ; ſo one of the principles of 


taſte may, by it's too great CE: detract 
from the natural force and operation of the 
others; and, by attaching us entirely to! it's 


own gratifications, render us too little ſenſible 
of theirs, though perhaps equally or more 


| important. If, through an exceſſive liveli- 


neſs of imagination, our ſentiments of excel- 
lence and deformity are too violent, they will 
ſo tranſport us, as to prevent judgment from 
ſcrutinizing and comparing them : our taſte 
may be ſenſible and feeling, but will be in- 
correct. A mind over fond of ſublimity 
will deſpiſe the leſs elevated pleaſure, which 
reſults from elegance and beauty. On the 
other hand, a ſoul devoted to the ſoft im- 


preſſions of beauty is unable to expand itſelf 


into the conception of ſublimity. A prevai- 
ing, reliſh for the new, the witty, the hu- 
. mourous, 


* vo - o the grinci les of 
mourous, will render. every a: MA. inGpid, 
which has not, or cannot - Se: 00 it's na- | 
ture, have theſe qualities 0 


The wank 65405 . is one 10 "on 
moſt fertile cauſes of falſe taſte; and one of 

the moſt common ſources of that variety of 
forms and modifications, which true taſte 
aſſumes in different perſons. Every one has 
a predominant turn of genius and taſte, by 
which his reliſh is more adapted to ſome one 
ſpecies of excellence, than to others. This 
is inevitable on account of the diverſities in- 
eident to men, 10 the ent bent of | their 
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(a) Le poſts: ons le talent n eſt deri rimer a 
ſc trouve bientot prevenu que tout poeme dont les rimes ſont 
negligees ne ſauroit Etre qu'un ouvrage mediocre, quoi qu'il ſoit 
rempli di invention, et de ces penſces tellement convenables au 
ſujet, qu'on eſt ſurpis qu'elles ſoient neuves. Comme ſon talent 
n'eſt pas pour Vinvention, ces beautes ne ſont que d'un foible 
Poids dans fa balance. Un peintre \ de tous les talents necef: 
ſaires pour former le grand artiſan, n'a que celui de bien colo- 
rer, decide qu'un tableau eſt excellent, ou qu'il ne vaut rien en 
general, ſuivant que l'ouvrier a ſcu manier la couleur. La 
Poeſie du tableau eſt comptee pour peu de choſe, pour rien 
meẽme dans ſon jugement. Ill fait ſa decifion ſans aucun Egard 
aux parties de art qu'il n'a point. Un potte en peinture tom- 
| bera dans la meme erreur, en plagant au deſſous du mediocre, 
le tableau que manquera dans Vordonnance et dont les expreſ- 
ons ſeront baſſes, mais dont le coloris meritera d'&tre admire. 
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temper and paſſions ; which always renders. 
them peculiarly acceſſible to ſome kinds of gra- 


tification or diſguſt. According as the ſublime. 


or the humble paſſions, the grave or the lively,, 


are predominant in the ſtructure of the ſoul, our 


reliſh will be keeneſt for the grand or the ele- 


gant, the ſerious or the ludicrous. In this man- 
ner, the neceſſary imperfection of human na- 


ture prevents our ever being able to eſtabliſh a 
proportion and economy of our internal ſen- 


ſes, nicely accurate in every reſpect. A ſmall 


diſproportion is not cenſured, becauſe it is 


natural ; but when it exceeds certain bounds, 


it 18 acknowleged to degenerate into a partial . 
and diſtorted form. This diſtortion is not, 


however, ſo much owing to the original ex- 


ceſs of one principle as to other cauſes, That 
lays the foundation of it; but 7beſe augment 


the natural inequality, and render it more 


obſervable. The principal of theſe cauſes is 


2 narrowneſs of mind, by reaſon of which, 

we cannot comprehend many perceptions at 
once, without confuſion , nor trace out their 

relations, and aſcertain. their reſpective mo- 


ment, without diſtraction and perplexity. 


We fix upon a part, we are engroſſed by the 


ſeparate ſentiment, which it excites, we ate 


blind to the nature of the other parts, or, 
1 * | „ 


* 
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at leaſt, cannot extend our thoughts, ſo far, 
as to combine them all into one conception, 
A due proportion of the principles of taſte 
preſuppoſes the correctneſs of each, and in- 
cludes, additional to it, * * and 
4: comprehetiion of 1 | 


TAT! it may * WT IO all the internal 
firs muſt be equally exerciſed. * If, by 
accidental diſuſe or perverſion, any of them 
has fallen below it's proper tone, it muſt, by 
particular attention, be again wound up to it. 
Habitual exerciſe promotes an harmonious 

ſubordination of the principles of ' taſte, by 
producing a large compaſs of thought. It 
renders Ideas and ſenſations ſo determinate 
and familiar, that the largeſt collections of 
them find room to lie diſtinctly expoſed to 
the mental eye; and at the ſame time 

ſtrengthens judgment to ſuch a pitch, that 
it can view with eaſe the moſt complicated 


5 ſubjects, and decide with accuracy concerning 


them. Till this enlargement and extenſive 
amplitude of taſte is once acquired, our de- 
_ terminations muſt be effentially defective. 
Every art has a whole for it's object: the 
1 contrivance, diſpoſition, and expreſſion of 
4 this 1 is its main n requiſite : : the merit of the 


| '- party 
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parts. ariſes, not ſo much from their 1 
clegance and finiſhing, as from their relations 
to the ſubject: and therefore, no true judg- 
ment can be formed, even of a part, without 
gacapacity of comprehending the whole at 
| once, and TR all its various qualities 


8 pleaſure 1 pain are counter- 
parts in taſte, our ſenſe of them may be diſ- 
proportioned and unequal. If uneaſy and 
gloomy paſſions preponderate in the conſti- 
tution, and form the prevailing temper, they 
produce a ſuperior proneneſs to ſentiments 
of diſapprobation and diſlike, The chear- 
ful and pleaſurable affections, on the other 
hand, diffuſe a tincture over all our powers, 
which makes us much more ſuſceptible of 
admiration, than of its oppoſite. This ine- 
a is frequently deſtructive of true taſte, 
A perfect and faultleſs. eme is not 
to be expected i in any art, Our gratification 
muſt in every caſe be ballanced againſt diſ- 
ouſt ; beauties againſt blemiſhes ; before we 
have compared aud meaſured them, we can 
form no judgment of the work. For want 
of the quickneſs and compaſs of thought, 
n for this, or of inclination to employ 


| = 5 it, 
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mit, we often err in our deciſions. Excel- 

lencies and faults are ſometimes united in 
the ſame part. A member may be ſo ele- 
gantly finiſhed, as to gain the applauſe of 
the unſkillful; but ſo unſuitable to its place, 
ſo prejudicial to the unity and effect of the 
Whole, as to deſerve the ſeyereſt cenſure 
But in every performance, beauties and ble- 

miſhes are to be found in different parts. A 

contracted mind fixes on one or the other. 
It is related of Apollodarus, an ancient paint- 
er, that he deſtroyed his fineſt pictures, if he 
could diſcover in them any, even the minuteſt 
fault. Some critics, as if poſſeſſed with the 


fame frantic ſpirit, will condemn a thouſand 


beauties of the higheſt rank, on account of a 
few intermingled faults, which bear no 
proportion to them, and do not perhaps at 


all affect the whole. On the contrary, the 


merit of a ſingle part will ſtrike a more can- 
did judge ſo ſtrongly, as to make him over- 
look multitudes of faults, which infinitely 
overballance it. 


Bur a 0M of true e taſte forms his judg- 
ment only from the ſurplus of merit, after an 

accurate pation of the perfections and 
| f the 


allow the chief merit, not to the greater 


number, but to the higher rank of beauties; 


not to that precifion and conſtant atention to 
every trifle, which produces a cold and lan- 


guid mediocrity, but to that noble boldneſs of 
genius, which riſes. to the height of excel- 
lence, with a kind of ſupernatural ardor, that 
makes it negligent with regard to numberleſs ._. 


minutie ; in fine, not to that faultleſs inſi- 


pidity, which eſcapes our blame, but to that 
daring exaltation, which, however ſhaded by 


inaccuracies, or even debaſed by. the mixture 


of groſs tranſgreſſions, forces our admiration. 


Demoſthenes has been juſtly preferred to Hy- 


perides, Archilochus to Eratgſibenes, and Pin- 


expoſe himſelf to a ſuſpicion of bad taſte, 


who approved a faultleſs, unintereſting tra- 


gedy, more than Othello or King Lear; or 
who gave Waller greater applauſe than Dry- 
den. Jitian has been blamed for incorrect- 
neſs of deſign ; ; but he will ever hold a rank 
among painters, far ſuperior to Andrea del 
Sarto, who finiſhed all his drawings with 
the moſt ſcrupulous: care and diligence. 


(e, This ſubject is proſe 3 by Longinue, igt 
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the faults. And indeed the greateſt critics (e) 
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Tunus we have explained the manner, in 
Ahich the principles of taſte muſt be confi- 
ned, to form its Juſt extent; and the finiſh. | 
ing it muſt receive, in order to its perfection. 
As it neceſſarily includes both judgment and 
all the reflex ſenſes; ſo it muſt by culture, 
be improved in ſenſibility, refinement, cor- 
rectneſs, and the due proportion of all its 
parts. In whatever degree any of theſe qua 
lities are wanting, in the ſame, taſte muſt be 
imperfect. Could any critic unite them all 
in a great degree, to his ſentiments we might 
appeal, as to an unerring ſtandard of merit, 
in all the productions of the fine arts. The 
nearer one comes to a complete union, of 
theſe qualities of taſte, the higher authority 
will his deciſions juſtly claim. But when 


2 ) On leur —.— qu un poeme ou un akin pee, 

avec de mauvaiſes parties, etre un excellent ouvrage, Ke. 

1 "a far /a poifie et ſur la N part ii. $ 26. 
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none of them is wanting, 'a peculiar 5 
mir ance of one will by no means vitiate 
taſte. They are ſo analogous, that an emi- 
nent degree of one will ſupply the place of 
another, and. in ſome meaſure produce the 
ſame effect: or rather, perhaps, one cannot 
exiſt in full perfection, without implying all 

the reſt, at leaſt in an inferior degree. Lon- 

gins, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and Ariſto- 
tle, all poſſeſſed fine taſte. But it will ſcarce - 
be denied, that the firſt peculiarly excel- _ 
led in Senfbility, the ſecond: in refinement, 
and the laſt in corretineſs and enlargement. 
There is none of the ancients, in whom all 
the four appear to have been more equally, 
or in a higher degree, combined, * in 
D 


Berore we conclude our reſearches, it 
will not be amiſs to explain the place, which 
taſte holds among our faculties ; and to point 
out its ee province, and real OE. 
tance. 
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'T Fg bean obſerved above, that thoſe | 
ed, are coinmonly referred to the imagina- 
tion; which is conſidered as holding a mid- 
dle rank between the © og ſenſes, ** the 
rational and moral . ; 


IT wut van that pe > div. | 
ſions of our faculties are generally ſuperſi- 
cial and inaccurate. Our moons operations, 
though of all things the n t intimately pre- 5 
ſent to us, are of ſuch a ſubtle and tranſitory 
nature, that, when they are reflected on, they 
in a great meaſure elude our view, and their 
limits and diſtinctions appear involved i in ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion. The common diſtri» , | 
bution of our = obvious powers, our ex- 
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ternal ſenſes, i is acknowledged to be taukty'; 
much more may we. expect inaccuracy in 
the ordinary methods of clafling ſuch as are 


leſs generally attended; to. All diviſions of 
our derived and compourided powers muſt E 
be liable to error, till the emwple qualities, | 
from which they: PO have been inves . 


ne 


"+ 8 1 notwithſtanding, 


that, by a kind of natural anticipation, we 


. ike out juſter diviſions, than could have : 
deen expected, without reflection on the real 
1 — them. This holds in the pre- 


ſent caſe. If we will but recollect and com- 
pare thoſe qualities of human nature, from 


which taſte has been explained, we ſhall be 


convinced, that all its phænomena proceed, 


either from the general laws of Jenſation, or 
from certain operations of the imagination. 


Taſte therefore, though itſelf a ſpecies of 
ſenſation, is, in reſpect of its principles Juſtly 
41h to ae 0 = 


#4 * a 


Tuar tate f is properly a kind of Genls- 
td, can ſcarce be called in queſtion, by any 
| who has clear and diſtinct ideas. It 


fapplic us with ſimple * 21 
f di A 
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different from all that we receive by exter- 


nal ſenſe or by reflection. Theſe make us 
acquainted with the forms and inherent qua- 
lities of things external, and with the nature 
of our own powers and opetations: but 
taſte exhibits a ſet of perceptions, which, 


though conſequent on theſe, are really FM 
ferent ; which reſult from, but are not in- 


cluded in, the primary and direct perception 


of objectꝭ. They are however equally un- 
compounded in their feeling, as incapable of 
being conceived prior to experience, as im- 
mediately, neceſſarily, and regularly exhibit- 


ed in certain circumſtances, as any other 


ſenfarion WIRE '(£ * Taſte is . 5 


. + Indeed as our bade ſenſes ate WO and oh Y 


principles, it may perhaps be taken for granted that this cir. ' 


cumſtance is eſſential to the idea of a ſenſe, and that no 
power of the mind can be properly expreſſed by this name, 


which is derived and compounded,” and capable of being re- 
ſolved into fimpler principles. According to this hypotheſis, 


the powers of taſte would not be ſenſes. To enquite he- 
ther they are or are not, may perhaps be deemed a diſpute 


about words, as the determination will depend upon the defi- 


nition of a ſenſe. It is however of ſome real moment, that 
the powers of the mind be reduced intp claſſes, according to 
their real differences arid analogies ; and therefore, that no 


definition be received; which would difturb the regular dif 


tribution of them. And that the powers of taſte may with 
the 1 Prop 80 be reckoned a Eos they be de- 


ed 
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bo. to 80 fame general laws, which regulate 
our other Nodes.” | To trace out all. thele | 


7 i: 
el teilte Fr it is Topels.” ITY from the following 
| obſervitions. We are directed by the phenomena of our fa- 
cCulties, in reducing them to claſſes. The obvious phænome- 
na of a ſanſc are theſe. It is a power, which ſupplies us with 
Tack /mple pereeptions, as cannot be conveyed by any other 

channel to thoſe: who are deſtitute of that ſenſe. It is a 
| Power which receives its perception immediately as ' ſoon FT) 
its object. is exhibited, previous to. any reaſon concerning - the 

qualities of the obzect, - or the cauſes of the perceptior . It 
is a power which exerts itſelf independent of volirinm, ſo that, 
while we remain in proper circumſtances, we cannot, by any | 
af of the will, prevent our receiving, certain ſenſations, nor 
alter them at pleaſure, nor can we, by any means, procure 
theſe ſenſations, as long as We are not in the proper ſituation 
for receiving. them by their peculiar organ. Theſe ate the 
circumſtancès which characterize à ſenſe. Sight, for inſtance, 

- conveys ſimple perceptions, which a blind man cannot poſſi- 
bly. receive. A man who opens. his eyes at noon immiediate- 
1 perceives light ;. no efforts of the. will can prevent his per- 
ceiving it, while his eyes are open; and no volition could 
make him perceive it at midnight. ' Theſe characters evi - 
*dently belong to all the external ſenſes, and to reflexion oreon- 
| ſeioulneſs, by which we perceive what paſſes in our minds. 
They likewiſe belong to the powers of taſte; harmony, for 
"example, i is a ſimple perception, which no man who has not 
2 niuſical ear can receive, and which every one who has an 
ear immediately and neceſſarily receives on hearing a good 
+ The powers of taſte are therefore to be reckoned ſen. 

Whether they are ultimate powers, is a ſubſequent queſ- 
tion. Thoſe who are unacquainted with philoſophy reckon 
All our powers ultimate qualities of the mind. But nature de- 
lights in ſimplicity, and produces numerous effects, by a few 
cauſes of extenſive influence ; andi it is the dulden of phi. 
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mena Irom them. On enquiry. it appears that the interna 
ſenſes are not ultimate principles, becauſe all their phænomena 
can be accounted for, by ſunpler qualities of the mind. Thus; 
the pleaſure we receive from beautiful forms is reſolvible int 
the pleaſure of facility and that of moderate exertion. Butz 
notwithſtanding this-diſcovery of the cauſes of our reflex ſets 
lations, we may continue to term them ſenſes, ſince it does 
not contradi& any of the phznomena, on account of which 
this name was originally beſtowed upon them. Beautiful 


forms Have uniformity, | variety, and proportion: but the 


pleafure they gire us an immediate ſenſation, prior to our 
analyſing them, or diſcovering by reaſon that they have theſe 
qualities. We find, on examination, that uniformity and pro- 
portion are agregable- A they enable us to conceive: the 
object witk facility and variety; as it hinders this Facility _ 
from degenerating into languor ; ; and thence we conclude, 
that the pleaſant ſentiment of beauty is the reſult of thoſe ſim- 
ple principfes which diſpoſe us to reliſh moderate facility, and 


moderate difficulty ; but the ſentiment of beauty ariſes, with - 


out our teflecting on this mixture. This ſentiment is me 
pound in its ' principles, but perfectly ſimple in its Feeling. If 


this ſhould ſeem to imply a contradiction, let it be remem- - 
' bered that two liquors of different flavours may, by their min- 


ture, produce a third flavour, which ſhall excite in the palate 
a ſenſation as ſimple, as that which it receives from any of 
the ingredients. In like manner, the perception of white- 
neſs is as fimple as that of any colour; but philoſophers 
know that, in reſpe& of its cauſe, it is compounded of the 
ſeven primary colours. Lord Verulam * concludes from ſome 

erpe that the e ſenſe of arg i e a | 


N. ty lib. \ 8 aph. 26, © 5; . 
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been ſo often hinted at already, and which, 
by its immediate effects and remoter conſe. 
quences, has ſo great influence on the ſenti- 
ments of taſte, that it will t be proper in a few 
words to illuſtrate it. When an object is preſen- 
ted to any of our ſenſes; the mind conforms it 
ſelf to its nature and appearance, feels ah 
emotion, and is put in a frame, ſuitable. and 
nete ; 'of wü we have a Kohn ry 


dell ad toach. oi this IF AL jul, taſte would be 
a derived power; but ſtill it would be a diſtin ſenſe, as its 
perceptions are peculiar, and ſpecifically different in their 
feeling both from odours and. tangible qualities. Juſt ſo each 
principle of taſte is with reaſon accounted a particular ſenſe, 
becauſe its: perceptions, however produced, are peculiar to 
it, and ſpecifically different from all others. Each conveys 
perceptions, which, in reſpect of their feeling, are original, 
though the powers, by which they are conveyed, are derived, 
It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerye that our aſcribing the ſenti- 
ments of taſte to mental proceſſes is totally diffetent from aſ- 
ſerting that they are deductions of reaſon. We do not prore 
that certain objects are grand by arguments, but we perceive 
them to be grand, in conſequence of the natural conſtitution 
of our mind, which diſpoſes us, without reflection, to be 
pleaſed with largeneſs and 6mplicity. Reaſoning may, 
however, be employed in exhibiting an object to the mind, 
and yet the perception that it has, when the object is once 
- exhibited; may properly belong to a- ſenſe. Thus rea- 
ſoning may be neceſſary to aſcertain the circumſtances, and de- 
termine the motive, of an action; but it is the moral ſenſe 
that perceives it to · be either virtuous or vicious, after reaſon 
as diſcovered its motive and its circumſtances. 
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by oonſeiouſneſb or reflection. Thus diffi- 
culty produces a conſciouſneſs of a grateful - 
exertion of energy: facility of an even and 
regular flow of ſpirits ; excellence, perfect- 
ion, or ſublimity, begets an enlargement of 


mind and conſcious pride; deficience or im- 
perfection, a depreſſion of ſoul, and painful 
humility. This adapting of the mind to 
its preſent object is the immediate cauſe of 
many of the pleaſures and pains of taſte; 


and, by its conſequences, it augments or dimi- 
niſhes many athers. Though the actions of 


the mind ſucceed one another with ſurpriſing 

quickneſs, they are not inſtantaneous : : it re- 
quires ſome time to paſs from one diſpoſition 
or employment to another. Every frame of 
mind has a kind of firmneſs, tenacity, or ob- 
ſtinacy, which renders it avefſe to quit it's 
hold. Every ſenſation or emotion, as much as 
poſſible, reſiſts diminution or extinction. We 
find it difficult to diſmiſs at once any object, 
which has engroſſed our thoughts, and to turn 
in an inſtant to another (þ). Even after an 
object is removed, the frame it produced, the 
impetus it gave the mind, continues, and ur- 
ges us to go on in the ſame direction: it re- 
quires time and labour to deſtroy i it, If the 


(+) Difficile eſt mutare habitum' animi Ga cs 


 Quaxr. nfl. Orat. lib. iv. cap. 2. 
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ſucceeding object demand a different confor- 
mation of mind, our. application to it muſt, 
on this account, be leſs vigorous, and its im. 
- preſſion fainter, But if it be analagous to 
the preceding, it finds the ſuitable diſpoſition 
already raiſed, and therefore ſtrikes the ſenſe 
with all its force. Hence the mighty effi- 
cacy, which perceptions acquire, in poetry 
0 eloquence, by being introduced i in a pro- 
per order, and with due preparation. Hence 
the influence of an habitual and prevailing 
temper or turn of mind, in enlivening con- 
gruous perceptions, and in debilitating ſuch 
as are incongruous. As far as the ſentiments 
of taſte depend on theſe principles, ſo far 
they ariſe immediately from the 3 laws 


G of ſenſation, ; . 


WE can POE our . ſenſes no 
otherwiſe, than by marking their differen- 
ces, reducing them to claſſes, and delineating 
the laws of exertion common to all, or pecu- 
har to each, They are original qualities of 

human nature, not reſolvible into any others, 

more ultimate and fimple ; ; but taſte, in moſt 

of its forms, at leaſt, is a derivative and ſe- 
condary power. We can trace it up to ſim- 
pler principles, by Pointing out the mental 


Progeſi that produces it, or enumerating the 
| a | qua- 
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3 by the combination of which it is 


formed. Theſe are found, on examination, : 
to be no other than certain exertions of ima- 


gination. That this may become more ob- 


vious, we ſhall briefly aſcertain the nature 


and extent of fancy, by exhibiting a detail of 
its principal operations, as far as they con- 
cern the preſent lubjed. . > 


1 is firſt of al employed in 


preſenting ſuch ideas, as are not attended 


with remembrance, or a perception of their 


having been formerly in the mind. This de- 


fect of remembrance, as it prevents our re- 


ferring them to their original ſenſations, di- 


ſolves their natural connection. But when 5 


memory has loſt their real bonds of union, 
Jancy, by its aſſociating power, confers upon 


them new ties, that they may not lie perfectly 
looſe, ranges them in an endleſs variety 
of forms. Many of, theſe being repreſenta- 
tions of nothing that exiſts in nature, Wat- 
ever js fictitious or chimerical is acknowledged | 
to be the offspring of this faculty, and is 
termed imaginary. But wild and lawleſs as 


this faculty appears to be, it commonly ob- 
ſerves. certain general rules, aſſociating chiefly 
ideas which reſemble, or are. contrary, or thoſe 
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that are conjoined, either merely: by auto, 5 


or by the connection of their objects in vici- 
nity, coexiſtence, or cauſation.” It ſometimes | 
preſumes that ideas have theſe relations, when 
they have them not; but it generally diſcovers 
them, where they are; and by this means 
becomes the cauſe of many of our moſt im. 
portant operations (i). „ 
Wapzpver fancy 1 or pereeives in 
ideas any of the uniting qualities juſt now 


mentioned, it readily, and with a kind of ea- 


gerneſs, paſſes from one idea to its aſſociates ; 


it beſtows ſuch a connection on them, that 
| they become almoſt inſeparable, and generally 


appear together. Their unjon is ſo ſtrong, 


the tranſition from one to- the other i is ſo eaſy, 
that the mind takes in a long train of related 
ideas with no more labour than i is requiſite fe for 


viewing a ſingle perception ; ; and runs over 


the whole ſeries with ſuch quickneſs, as to 


be ſcarce ſenſible that it is ſhifting its obje ects. 


On this account, when a number of diſtin®t 5 


(i) For inſtance, ſome ideas are of ſuch a nature, "my 


whenever they occur, they impel to action. It is by making 
| ſuch ideas frequently occur, by conſtantly ſuggeſting them, 
that repetition” produces the cuſtomary ' tendency, and habi- 
| tual proneneſs to an ee which is an „ ay in eyery 
| adlive habit. 
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ideas” are firmly and intimately connected, it 
even combines them into a whole, and conſi- 


ders them as all together compoſing one percep- 
tion. This is the origin of all our complex per- 
ceptions. It is fancy which thus beſtows unity 


on number, and unites things into one image, 
which in themſelves, and in their appearance 
to the ſenſes, are diſtinct and ſeparate. All 


the objects that affect taſte, and excite its 


ſentiments, are certain forms or pictures made 


by fancy, certain parts or qualities of ly -- 


which it combines into OO modes, 


i 


Tpeas, ich are thus 'compoutdpt} 8, 


which are even, without compoſition, 9055 


aſſociated, communicate, by the cloſeneſs 


of their relation, their qualities to one ano- 


ther. The diſpoſition with which the mind 


contemplated the firſt, by its own firmneſs, 
which makes force requiſite to deſtroy or 
change it, and by the ſtrength of the union, 
which keeps this force from being applied, 


continues while we view the others. And 
we imagine, by a kind of illufion, that they 


produced the diſpoſition, which in reality was 
8 brought to the perception of them; and we. 


aſcribe to them the qualities which are neceſ- 


1 fary for its ; ana A * by 
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being connected with. another, that is ſtrong, 
eaſant, or painful, becomes itſelf vigorous, 
agreeable or diſagrecable. Hence may be 
deduced the force of ſompathy, which enlivens 
our ideas of the paſſions infuſed by it to ſuch | 
a pitch, as in a manner converts them into 


the paſſions chemſelves. ; 


8 3 ed the 1 13 have fach 4 

| degree of relation, as unavoidably leads us to 
compare them, the phænomenon will be re- 
verſed, the effect of the compariſen overbal- 
lancing that of the aſſociation: An idea will 
appear weaker, leſs pleaſant, or leſs painful 
than it zeally is, by being introduced by one 
which paſſeſſes a greater degree of theſe qua- 
lities, 11 it is at the ſame time compared | 
with it. 13 fic | : 


IMAGINATION ſometimes operates + | 
ſtrongly, as not only to aſſociate, or even 
combine, but alſo to confound together ideas 
or ſenſations that are related, and to miſtake 
one for the other. This is the cauſe of our 
often aſcribing the pleaſure or the pain, which 
reſults merely from our own operations, to 
the objects about which they. happen to be 
employed; and of our eee g together 

5 ; objects, | 


— 


with the fame or a like d 
likewiſe the ſource of many figures, in Which 
one thing is uſed for another, as me taphor, Jhor, 


” *» © comma . CH 


* 120 RIS — 8 we wa 
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objects, or ideas, which are contemplated 
poſition. Tt is 


denomination, Wen . the Te. 


4 


Ls e er 9800 not coi net to 


its own weak ideas; but often acts in con- 
junction with our ſenſes, and ſpreads its in- 
fluence on their impreffions. Senſations, 


emotions, and affections are, by its power, 


| aſſociated with others, readily introducing 


ſuch as reſemble them, either in their feeling 


or direction. Nay, they are capable of * 


cloſer union, than even our ideas; for they 
may not only, like them, be gchjoined, but 
alſo mixed and blended: ſo perfectly together, 
that none of them ſhall be diſfinctly perceiv- 
able in the compound, which ariſes from 


their union. 


ALL theſe are operations of imagination, 


which naturally proceed from its fimpleſt 


exertions, and are the principles, from which 
the ſentiments of taſte ariſe. Theſe ſenti- 
ments are not fantaſtical, imaginary, or un- 
ſubſtantial ; but are univerſally produced by 
the energies of fancy, which are indeed of 


the 


1 wy be Tate and imagination. "Op II. 


| the utmoſt conſequence, and have, the moſt 

1 extenſive influence on the. operations of the 

mid. By being compounded with one an- 
other, or with other original qualities of hu- 
man nature, they gene erate moſt of our com- 
pounded powers. In particular, they pro- 
duce affettion, and taſte of every kind; the 
_ former, by operating in conjunction with 
_ thoſe qualities of the mind, which fit us for 

a&tion ; the latter, by being combined with | 
dhe general] laws of ſenſation, 


8 
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. the 0 connexion wo 14 with, eie. 


As TE may ha confdeved this; an 
1 eſſential Part, or as a neceſſary atten- 
dant of genius; according as we conſider ge- 
nius in a more or leſs extenſive manner. Every 
one akn o edges that they have a very near 


connexion. It is ſo evident, that it has almoſt 


paſt into a maxim, that the ableſt performers 
are alſo the beſt judges in every art. How 
far the maxim is juſt will beſt appear, by 


briefly defermining the narure and er £7 


of Mp 5 ; 


Tur firſt To leading quality of 3 is 
invention, which conſiſts in an extenſive 
comprehenſiveneſs of imagination, in a rea- 
dineſs of aſſociating the remoteſt ideas, that 
are any way related. In a man of genius 
the uniting principles are ſo vigorous and 
quick, that whenever any idea is preſent to 
the mind, they bring into view at once all 
others, that have the leaſt connection with 
it. As the magnet ſelects from a quantity 
of matter * n eg which hap- 


1 5 
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pen to be ſcattered through it, without 
| making an impreſſion on other ſubſtances; 
ſo imagination, by a ſimilar ſympathy, equally 
inexplicable, - draw out from the whole com- 
paſs of nature ſuch ideas as we have occaſion 

for, without attending to any others; and yet 
Prefents them with as great propriety, as if 
all poſſible conceptions bad been explicitly 
ö expoſed." t to rp and ee enen 
Fo mot ; i 5 


* 


5 Ar gelt thee N e may; le in a a rude 
2nd indigeſted chaos: but when we attentiye- 
Iy review them, the ſame aſſociatin power, 
which formerly made us ſenſible of their 
connection, leads us to perceive the different 
degrees of that connection; by it's magical force 
ranges them into different ſpecies, according 
to theſe degrees; diſpoſes the moſt ſtrongly 
related into the fame: member; and ſets all 
the members in that poſition, which it points 
out as the moſt natural. Thus from a con- 
fuſed heap of materials, collected by fancy, 
genius, after repeated reviews and tranſpoli- 
tions, "hp a 9 and well eee 


8 , whole (2). way! 


ch This e lid, in 8 it's E. 25 = 
is deſenbed with. all the beauties of poetical expreſſion, in i 
9 of imagination, B. iii. yer. 348 — 410. Tur 


ger.. 8 22 y 


| Tun brighnek and "SW of ee 
throws a. luſtre on it's effects, Which will 
for ever diſtinguiſh them from the- lifeleſs 
and infipid productions of inanimated induſ- 
try. Diligence and acquired abilities may 
aſſiſt or improve genius; but a fine imagina- 
tion alone can produce it. Hence is derived 
its inventive power in all the ſubjects to which 
it can be applied. This is poſſeſſed in com- 
mon by the muſician, the painter, the poet, 
the orator, the philoſopher, and even the 
mathematician. In each indeed, it's form 
has ſomething peculiar, ariſing either from 
the degree of extent and comprehenſion of 
fancy; or from the peculiar ar e of : 
ſome one of the aſſociating q 125 
from the mind being, by original conflitu- ky 
tion, education, example, or ſtudy, more 
8 turned to one kind than the op ne 
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A er for the fine + arts inplicy, not 
only the power of invention or deſign, but 
likewiſe a capacity to ee it's deſigns in 
apt materials. Without this, it would not 
only be imperfect, but would for ever lie 
latent, undiſcovered, and uſeleſs. It is ehief- 
ly the peculiar modification of this capacity, 


which adapts a * to one art rather than > | 


another 
= 


£ 
<7 


330 connes | Pane un 
another. To: form a painter, a ideas aſ- 


ſembled by fancy muſt give him à view of 
4 Why correſpondent qbjects, in ſuch order and 


oY proportion, as will enable hit to exhibit the : 
8 e to the eye, by an imitation of it's | 


4 figure and colour. To. form a poet 
muſt lead the thoughts, not | 


Foring of things, but to the ſigns, with which, 
by the common uſe of language, they are 
connected; ſo that he may employ. them 
with propriety; force, and harmony, in * 

=, uy it * wee i e 


. P | 


Mill, produced by exerciſe: muſic a know- 


ks dge of the power of ſounds, derived from 


experience : poetry and eloquence an acquain- 
tance with all the force of words and inſtitu- 
| ted ſigns, an advantage * n 0 obtain 
ed _ op TAR ſtudy. e ls 
| Tavs: W is — tad architect, which 
not only | chooſes. the materials, but diſpoſes 
them into a regular ſtructure. But it is not 
; able to finiſh. it by ſelf, It needs the aſſiſ- 


. 


5 cuban may Atengtben invention * 
Moir ey is neceſſary for ſupplying a fog ; 
from Which it may collect it's materials; but 
improvement chiefly. affects the capacity ” 
_-expreſſion; Painting requires a mechanical 


12 0 157 
tance of taſte, to guide and moderate it's e 
ertions. Though the different telatiohs of 
the parts; "iti ſome meaſure, determine. the. 
forrh'ahd*poſition"of each, we acquire much 

ampler aſſürance of its teckitude, "when taſte 

has ee and ecamined bolt the deſign 
and execution It ſerves as 4 check on mere 
faney; it wbberpoſer it's judgment,” elther ap _ 
proving” or condemning; and rejects many ö 
things, which Unafüſted F would La £ 
allowed, ye et i 2 TY FT SOT $3" 355 
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ovint wy bebe * 
ds our; it will be eafy to dif- 
a how far? they are connected. They ; 
muſt be! vie ted in A conſiderable hoon 
ſince they both ſpiny pg from Ithagihation : but 
as it — 24 tec in' each; their con- 
pere 5 accurate and 
uniform. doc 10 nb Bas 1. ul BEd W 
5 8100379502 bnd 0 10 b 100 | 
Gin 1vs is not A e 1 with taſte 
preciſely equal and proportioned. -- It is ſome- 
times incorrect, though copious and Etenbiye. 
It is ſometimes bold, yet can transfuſe no de- 5 
licacy or grace into it's: productions. But it 
is never found where taſte is altogether'wan- 
ting. The fame vigour of the aſſociating 
Principles, which renders genius quick and 
com- 
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| 478 of tofe with, genius. 3 m. 
comprehenſive, muſt beſtow ſuch ſtrength on 
the ſeveral dependent operations of fancy, 
3 which. generate taſte, as ſhal, make that fa- 
_ culty conſiderably active and: perceptive {/) 
The genios of the greateſt maſters in every - 
Kind has, not been more perfect than their 
taſte. The models they have given. are ſo 
-finiſhed and correct, that the general rules 
and precepts © of the art, afterwards eſtabli 
by critics, are deduced from their practice, 
and the very ſame which they obſerved, 
though uninſtructed. The 51 was not 
| the Lal. " driftatk d 8 i |, not write his 47 of 
fortry, till aſter the greateſt tragie poets of 
antiquity, had flouriſhed. Theſe great origin 
poſſeſſed, not only an excellent genius, but 
* taſte. The vigour of their in 
tions led them into unex plored tracts; and 
they had ſuch light and 1 as, With- 
out danger of error, directed their courſe i in this 


0 There is in one view a tin cloſer dle Wen 
enius and taſte. A genius for che fine arts implies, at leaſt, 
ſenſibility and delicacy of taſte, as an/ eſſential part of it, By 
means of this, every form ſtrikes a man of true genius ſo for. 
eibly, as perfectly to enrapture and engage him, and he ſcletts 
the circumſtances proper for charaQeriſing it, and impreſſes 
them upon others, with the ſame vivacity, that he apprehends 
them himſelf. See this elegantly explained in 4 Scene Ll 


$2 . imitation. $ Ts 
| 8 278 ventral. 
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untrodden wilderneſs. Taſte united with ge- 


nius renders the effects of the latter like to dia- 
monds, aa 2 wn erer * es 
be 10 SL 2 + 
Ty Ry S454 (1952 

But: _ outen n Mo Seni is 
wanting; they may judge, who e ot them 
ſelves, perform. The operations, that depend 
on the imagination, may be vigorous enough 
to form a high reliſb, though, it be deſtitute 
of that. brightneſs: and extenſion, which is 


et mo 2 


oy I : 


— * 


Mary for a comprehenſive. genius. The 
aſſociating principles may be ſtrong and ac- 
tive within they bannds, though theſe bour 
be narrow. And ſoundneſs and ſtrength. of 
judgment may be poſſeſſed without conſidera- 
ble genius; but muſt always, if joined with 
any degree of the internal ſenſes, produce 
acuteneſs and juſtneſs of taſte. This ren- 
dered Ariſtotle the greateſt of critics, tho' 
he was not, like no, ble eſt with a Pet 8 


=o 
\ 


(nm) Le bel eſprit elt de la nature de ces pierres precieuſet, 
qui n'ont pas moins de ſolidite, que d'eclat. II n'y a rien de 


plus beau qu'un diamant bien poli et bien net; il eclate de 
tous c6tez, et dans toutes ſes parties. 


| Quanta ſodexxa, tanto ha Feen 


| C'eſt un corps ſolide qui brille; c et un brillant qui a de la 
cConſiſtence et du corps. iv. Entret. 4 Arifis et d Eugene. 
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"iſe ile: Wr be ac 
genius will always throw a peculiar brightneſs 


upon taſte, as. it enables one, by a End of 


conan to catch the ſpirit of an author, 

to judge with the fame diſpoſition, in which 
he compoſed, and by this means to feel every 
beauty with a delight and tranſport, of which 
a colder critic can form no idea. The fine 
genius of Longinus catches fire, as it were, 


from the mentioning of a ſublime paſſage, 


and hurries him on to emulate its ſublimity 
in his explication of it. Qintilian, by the 

fame union of genius with taſte, 3 his 
ſentiments with the utmoſt elegance, and en- 


- livens the abſtractneſs of precept by the moſt 
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8 taſts gires the laſt Sniſhing to genius 
in the author or performer, ſo is it the 
ſundamental ingredient in the character of the 

critic. The greateſt refinement and juſtneſs of 
taſte is neceſſary, but not alone ſufficient, 'to 
| I qualify:onefor this office. A critic muſt not 
| y feel, but poſſeſs that accuracy of diſcern- 
ment, which enables a perſon to refect upon 
bis with diſtinetneſt, an to e 
n to e _ * 


e perceives 5 dente beute 
* faults, and thus ſupplies the facts, for 
which we are to account; and the experi- 
ments, from which our concluſions are to be 
deduced. But theſe concluſions cannot be 
formed without a vigorous abſtracting facul- 
ty, the greateſt force of reaſon, a capacity 
for the moſt careful and correct induction, 
and a deep knowledge of the principles of hu- 
man nature. One does not merit the name 
of a critic, merely by being able to make a 
collection of beauties and faults from perfor- 

2 e mance 
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a8 mach ſhort of 


| loſophy ;, or a ſeries of nes papers of a ſyſtem 


taſte muſt be attended with a 3 


and determine the general rules Which 
vern them (2). In all this operation reſpe& 


* 


* 182 of ile as euch. | Par III. | 
mances in the fine arts; to tell in general 


that thoſe pleaſe, theſe diſpleafe ; ſame more, 
ſome leſs. Such particular oblervations fall 


efivine er 
lection of facts and experiments does of phi. 


of politicks. They are. it's rude materials, 
and nothing more. And to exhibit them ig 
the whole that taſte can de. AY: your! 


CE i | 
9127 


Ix 1 — es _ fa an able eile 


genius, which r may, ſubject theſe materials to 
a regular induction, reduce them into claſſes, 


muſt be had to the ſubjects in which the ecel- 
lencies or blemiſhes reſide, and to the fGimili« 
tude of the qualities themſelves, or of the-ſenti- 


+: ments which they excite. Theſe are NE 


* 


( Nibit + eſt, quod ad artem = poſit, 15 ile privs 
qui illa tenet, quorum artem inflituere 15 habeat illam ſcien- 
tiam, ut. Ex is rebus, quarum ars nondum fit, arten efficere 
poſſit. Omnia fere, quæ ſunt concluſa nunc artibus, 


difperſa u diflipata en 21.4 fuerunt, ut in muſicis, — in bac 


denique ipſa tatione dicendi. - . Adhibita eft i igitur ars quz- 
dam extririſecus ex alio genere quoddm, quod fbr totum 
philoſophi aſſumunt, quæ rem diſſolutam, Gvalfamguprcongh 
1858 et walten Wan c 1 c. de Oras. lib. i. 


ors 
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anal * to à variety of particular . 
regulate r difiri- 


phænomena, which muſt 
bution of them. It is not ehough to diſcover 
that wwe are pleaſed or diſpteaſed { wie moſt 
alcertain the preciſe ſpecies of either; an 
refer it to the ſentiment or the expreſſion; 10 
the defign or the execution; to bl e or 
—_— to wit or eg 5 


8 »S 1 
* 


Tus entities FG 63 he ſown er cdl 0 
will naturally be determined firſt, by, regular 
induction. Bar a true critic will not reſt 3555 


fied witk them. By rene wing the indud 


and puſhing i it to a greater degree of ſubtlety, | | 


he will aſcertain the leſs conſpicuous propet- 
ties, which unite ſeveral inferior ſpecies under 
the ſame 


preſcribes the mc 
thus arrives at the moſt univerſal diftin&ions 


that can be made, without falling into the 


uninſtructive affirmation of mere excellence | 


or faultineſs in general (). 


(s) Tum ſunt notanda genera, et ad bertum numerum, pau. 
eitatemqus revocands, Genus autem eſt id, quod ſui ſimileis 
communione quadam, ſpetie autem differenteis, duas aut plus | 
reis complectitur parteis. Partes autem ſunt, re 
on, ex quibus emanant, ſubjiciuatur. Oi. ibid. x 

(%) This order of proceeding from the more particula 
| Heme general diſtinQions of our ſentiments may, perhaps, 


N 4 RE 10 


genus (o); and will earry on his ana- 
lyſis, till he diſcovers. the higheſt kinds, and 
of bid we hh of art, and 
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Wien — 


; "Is cofople Je 1e dhe "criticiſm, and, render i it 
truly phlſophical, the. common qualities of 
the ſeveral claſles, bath ſuperior and ſubordi- 
nate, muſt, be compared! with the principles 
of human nature, that we may learn by what 


ee ART. Pee or ae and for FOR 
reaſon. . 6 n ro es nay a 
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ALL this is. ded n perfect ita, | 
wh ich requires therefore * greateſt philo- 
[ ſophical acuteneſs, united with. the moſt. ex- 


deem Nabe to an an objeftion drawn from matter of a: for it 
Vould appear, that critics have determined the moſt abel 
claſſes, but have not yet ſufficiently. aſcertained. the ſpecies 
that are Tubordinate 1 to them, The common defect, with 
which they are charged, is, that their obſeryations are too ge- 
neral. Thie is undoubtedly the caſe, as criticiſm has been, 
generally, managed: and the reaſon. is, that it has been ſel. 
dom cultivated by a regular and juſt induction. It was long 
| ago obſerved by Lord Yerulam, that there are two kinds of in- | 
duction, one imperfect and inſufficient, which leads us at once 
from experiments, to the moſt g gene ral concluſions; the other 
legitimate and perfect, but ſcarce ever uſed, which riſes gra- 
dually from leſs general, to more general principles, © Dua 
* vie ſunt, atque eſſe poſſunt, ad inquirendam et inveniend 
s veritatem. Altera a ſenſu et particularibus advolat ad: axio- 
ic mata maxime generalia, — atque hæc via in uſa eſt. Al- 
4 tera a ſenſu et particularibus excitat axiomata, aſcendendo 
«* continentur et gradatim, ut ultimo loco perveniatur ad max: 
1 ime generalia; quæ via vera eſt, ſed intentata.“ Nov. Org. 
lib. i. aph. 19. In criticiſm, as well as in philoſophy, the 
er method has been ©: RE wn, Ae in what- 
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pe 1 taſte. If taſte is wanting 
our ese muſt be defective, faulty, or 
precarious; if philoſophical genius, our ob- 
ſervations will be trifling, ſuperficial; uncon- 
nected; and Re een n too e part 
lig. TOMS COLTS JON 


44 
wee 's 1 . * 


Ir has hook oh: * this pature is 
| the ſtandard and archetype of all true rules of 
criticiſm. Indeed the fate of criticiſm. has 
been fimilar to that of every ſpecies of philo- 
ſophy, It has fallen into the hands of inca· 
2 profeſſors, who, without any regard 8 
_ he "realy « er . ave. en to ror 
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ver colt ſentiment, there is a [annie to pur< | 
ſue this courſe.” ; For the very feelings e xcited by qualities 
that belong to different genera, being ſenſibly diſtin, dire& 
men, in ſome meaſure, to diſtinguiſh them, though not with 
ſufficient preciſion. * But it requires attention and acuteneſs 0 
mark the leſſer varieties of ſentiment, which correſpond to the 
ſpecies of each. The matter of fact objected only ſhews, 
therefore, that criticiſm has been cultivated by a wrong method 8 
of induction. The conſequence has been, that even thoſe 


general diſtinctions, which appear to be aſcertained, are looſe 
uncertain, and ill defined ; a defect that can never be reme-, 


died, till the other ſort of induction is applied, and critics be 
antept. to riſe from particular principles, gradually, to ſuch 
as are more general. Thus only can our conceptions of all 
the ſentiments of taſte, and of the qualities by which they are 

excited, be rendered accurate and determinate. | 
ſcribe ; 


_ . different; and is juſtly effeemed a faithful 


ribe rules, formed yer own Indaglnes | 
tions. The aceiderit al uſage of an eminent 

author on a particular emergency, has been 
converted into a ſtanding law, and applied to 
Caſes no ways ſimilar: arbitrary” reſtraints 
have been impoſed without neceſſity, and 
even ſhining faults have been recommended 
as beanties. But theſe falſe ſyſtems of eriti- 
eiſin, Hke their kindred ones in philoſophy, 
have obtained only a local and temporary re- 
ception. Genuine eriticiſm is evidently very 


tranſcript of nature. For itinveſtigates thoſe 
qualities in it's objects, which, from the in- 
variable principles of human nature, muſt 
2 diſpleaſe ; deſcribes and diſ- 
the. ſentiments; which they in fact 
produce; and impartially regulates” it's. mol 
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| Influence will perhaps 
_ by confideririg its objects in a ſome what Gif. | 
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doth to the performer, and the 
* But #s proper office and extenſive 


appear ſtill further, 


ferent light. It may be conceived as em- 
ag itſelf about narie, art, and ſcience. 

— hand to nature; which is the com- 
mon ſubject of the other two, taſte” and tea- 
ſon ate employed in in conjunction. th art, 
taſte is the uimate judge; and reafon- but its 
miniſter, ; Tee ſcience,” "realy is is ſupreme, 
wing ade 0 iI FRE, 
A. reaton inveſtigate ths FL of nature, 
taſte alone diſcovers its beauties, Tt fills us 
with admiration of the ſtupendous magnitude 


of the mundane ſyſtem. It is charmed with 


the regularity, order, and proportion, which 
every part of ir diſplays, even to the moſt il- 
literate with the — and variety of co- 


1 lours, 
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lours, which tinge the face of nature; with 


the fitneſs and utility of all its productions; 
with the inexhauſtible diverſity, and endleſs 
ſucceſſion of new objects, which it preſents 
to view. «Flowers diſcloſe a thouſand deli- 
cate or vivid hues. Animals appear | in come-. 
ly Gmmetey, -. lere .th | 
it's ſmooth and boundleſs 3-1 le 
arth forms a verdant carpet. Mountains 
iſe with rugged. majeſty ;. the valleys wear 
a pleaſant bloom; and even the dreary wil- 
derneſs is not deſtitute of auguſt ſimplicity. 
T he day is uſhered in by a ſplendid lumina- 
ry, whoſe beams expoſe to view the beauties 
of the world, and gild the face of nature. 
And when the curtain of night veils. terreſ- 
trial objects from our eye, the wide expanſe 
appears ſpangled with ſtars, and opens the 
ron pect of multitudes of worlds paſt rec- 
oning. Spring, ſummer, autumn, preſent 
us with natural beauties, in the ſucceſſive 
periods of their growth; and even tern 
winter leaves many objects undeſtroyed, from 
which a vigorous taſte may extract no incon- | 
fiderable er 22 entertainment. 34 0 


«Scarce any art is d mean, o entirely i 
mechanical as not to afford ſabjeas of taſto. 
Dreſs, 


7 1 
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Dreſs, furnitare, equipage will betray a 8⁰ 


or bad taſte; nay the loweſt utenſil may be 


| beautiful or: ugly! in the Kind 640. But the 


finer arts, which imitate che excellencies of 


nature, ſupply i it with more Proper materials; 


and thence derive their merit. Muſic, paint- 


ing, ſtatuary, architecture, poetry, and elo- 


quence, conſtitute its peculiar and domeſtic 
territory, in which it's authority is abſolutely 


ſupreme. In this department, genus teceſbes 
it's decrees with implicit ſubmiſſion; and 
reaſon is but it's'miniſter, em loyed to "bring 
into view, and reduce into form, the” ſubjects 
of which it is s to judge. 


„ 
2. 1 
5 , a. © Win is 


Tun ſciences are ſuſcep üble, not ah * 


truth or falſchood ; but Falle of daa t 


deformity, ee or defect. As the for- 
mer are primarily regarded, reaſon, by which 


they are diſtinguiſhed, here reigns ſupreme, 
and is the immediate and proper judge of 
merit, Taſte exerciſes only a ſubordinate 
juriſdiction, and muſt be employed i in ſubſer⸗ 
vience to underſtanding. 18 this ſub- 


* 


00 In how great a degree the beauty of theſe meaner 1 


jects is regulated by the ſame principles, from which that of 
the nobler ſprings, appears in many inſtances, produced by 
Mr. —_— in his Hnalyfi of beauiy. | 


| ordination 
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is is per erted, and taſte i is- principals 
falſe. and erroneous 54255 are 


reaſon; prejudice ſu pplies the place of evi- 


dence ; plauſible fables are embraced inſtead 


of ſolid truths. An immoderate attachment 
to novelty or antiquity, to ſublimity or ſim- 
plicity, has often in ſcience given riſe to whim- 


Kcal principles, and diſtorted explications of 


the phænomena of things. To one or other 
of theſe cauſes, we may aſcribe moſt of the 


ſyſtems of falſe rl the have ever 
4 prepiled | in the world. 


Bur taſte, when under the entire controul 


of reaſon, and uſed only as it's aſſiſtant, is 


highly uſeful in ſcience. "i judges, not only 


of the manner in which ſcience i is communi- 


cated, but alſo of the ſubject matter itſelf. 
Every juſt concluſion, by extending our know- 
ledge of nature, diſcovers ſome new beauty 


In the conſtitution of things, and ſupplies ad- 


ditional gratification to taſte. The pleaſure, 


which attends the perceptions of this faculty, 


ſtrongly prompts us to exert reaſon in philo- 


ſophical enquiries, and, with unremitted aſſi- 


that we may obtain that pleaſure. By 
it's approbation, it confirms the deductions 
135 „ of 
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of reaſon, and, by making us feel the beauty, > 
 heightens our conviction of the truth 


of it's concluſions. The Newtonean theory = 
is not more ſatisfying to the under 

ſtanding, by the juſt reaſonings on which 
it is founded, than agreeable to taſte, by it's 
ſimplicity act elegance. As the operations 
of taſty are quick, and almoſt inſtantaneous, 


it is ſometimes diſguſted with the -bungling 


appearance of principles, and leads us to ſuſ- 


pe them, before reaſon has had time to diſ- 


cover where the falſchood lies, A king * : 
Sparn, who had made conſiderable pt 
in aſtronomy, is ſaid to have been highly 


diſguſted with the confuſion and perplexity, 
in which the Prolemaic ſyſtem involves the 
motions of the celeſtial bodies. His reaſan 


ſubmitted to that hypotheſis; but his de 


difliked it. Inſtead of eenſuring the conſti- 


tution of nature, he ſhould have ſuſpecded 


the explication, Which repreſented it as 
irregular, and ill contrived. When the mun- 
dane ſyſtem is juſtly explained, it appears to 


be adjuſted with the niceſt regularity and 


proportion; the ſenſe of which at once con- 
firms the theory, and fills us with admiration 


of the e wiſdom. 
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ning the ſubjects of taſte not only aſ- 


eertain it's genuine province, but likewiſe, in 


ſome meaſure, evince it's extenſive utility and 


dds Tt will not however be impro- 
per to complete our view of it's advantages, 
2 eee it's end, both , a i 


"Ind is s the a . of pleaſures, not 


> innocent, but elegant and noble. The 


powers of imagination are a ſtriking inſtance 
of the munificence of our creator, who. has 


furniſhed us not only with thoſe - faculties, 


which are neceſſary for the preſervation of our 


being, but ſuch alſo as may fit us for recei- 


ving a rich variety of enjoyment. And by the 
improvement of theſe powers, our pleaſures 
may be ſtill farther multiplied, and rendered 


more exquiſite. A fine taſte qualifies a man 


for enjoyments, to which others are perfect 
ſtrangers, and enables him to derive enter- 
tainment from almoſt every thing in art or 


nature. It enlarges his ſphere of happineſs, 


ser. e pri rin is A 
by ieldiog delights, which employ the mind 
without 1 8. it, and rat eats „ 


proving than. ſuch. as are . hah 1 are 2 inp 9 


attend, and they are infuſed by every object, = 


and more certain, than that of reaſon, Some 


all cannot attain ſuch. 7u/#neſs of diſcernment, 


[ 


cloying. 3 3 


1 


Tx Re rg of taſte, tho go! | 


as great, generally more rapturous, always n 3 
more univerſally. attainable., We need but 


without labour or expence of thought. The 1 
beauties of nature are open to all: and tho 
few can have the property, moſt men may. 
have the enjoyment of many of the wonders 
of art. The improyement of taſte is eaſier, 


are indeed incapable of the higheſt perfection 
of it: But few are ſo entirely deſtitute of the 

natural ſeeds of it, as not to receive ſome 
pleaſure from it's proper objects. I hough 8 


as may qualify them for being jadges, or 
gain them authority as critics; there are 
ſcarce any, W who may not acquire the ſenſibi- 
lity, that is 1 for their own. on i 


cation. PE 
Tur e of ute are not like the gra- 
tfications of external ſenſe, followed by un 
Oo eaſineſs 


1 94 Of the PER f talle. Pha III. 
ceaſineſs or ſatiety; nor reflected u IT with 
diffatisfaCtion. | They are confeſſed y of. an 
higher order. A reliſh for them adds digt 
ty to a character, and commands no Menn 
derable degree of approbation. A man, Who 
devotes a conſiderable part of his time to the 
gratification of ſenſe, is an object of contem pt 
or indignation: but a perſon who can fill up 
_- thoſe Sales of life; that afford no opportunities 
for ſocial offices, with pleaſures of taſte, who 
can find entertainment for many hours in 1 
gallery of pictures, or in a collection of 
Is eſteemed on this very account. jultnel 
of taſte procures an author as high a degree 
of reputation, as the moſt curious abſtract 
diſquiſitions. Ariſtotle's critical works are 
more generally valued than his logic. To the 
later he owed the veneration of his implicit 
| Yollowers; a veneration which free enquiry | 
has already extinguiſhed: but on account 
of the former, all ages will probably a admire 


1 him. 


# . 


Tur ſentiepogi of taſte ſpread a luſtre over 
moſt of our enjoyments. The pleaſures of 
ſenſe and the external decorations '6f life 
would be inſipid and deſpicable to every man 
. of underſtanding, if ideas of elegance and 

mage. 
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| magnificence, derived from taſte, were not 
aſſociated with them. Taſte ſtamps a value 


upon riches, as the procuring it's gratifications 


is the great end, for which they are deſired, 

and the worthieſt uſe to Aale they can be 
applied, the execution of benevolent and vir- 
tuous deſigns alone excepted. 
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HE more remote advantages of taſte 


Pallipns and the character. 
THz paſſions, as well as taſte depend for 


their production on the imagination; and 


may therefore reaſonably be expected to bear 
ſome analogy to it. Were it proper to enter 
on a full diſcuſſion of the origin of the paſ- 
ſions, it might be ſhown, not only that they 


derive their exiſtence, their particular turn, 


and their various degrees of ſtrength, from 
the operations of fancy, but alſo that they 
owe them, in many inſtances, to the very 
ſame operations of fancy, which produce the 
ſentiments of taſte. Fancy forms the pic- 
tures which affect taſte, by compounding ſe- 
veral diſtant ideas into one whole; and theſe 
ſame pictures excite the paſſions. Aocia- 
tion has a very great influence on taſte; and 


every Philoſopher, who has examined the 
affections ; 


ariſe from the influence it has on the 


'D 


Ser. VI. Of the effelts of. tafte.. Wu! .- 
affections 8 tolerable care, has remarked 1 
the great dependence which they haye on 
aſſociation. Many of them ariſe — m- 
pathy ; and this principle is likewiſe the 
ſource of many ſentiments. of taſte. , Both 
our ſentiments and our affections are often . 
rendered more intenſe by the mixture of con- 


comitant emotions. A ſtrong imagination 
produces 4 vigorous and lively taſte; and 
it is always attended with keen and ardent 
pate Ts | ; Rr „ 


"4 
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* taſte ww tin are effects of the, 


ſame cauſe, ſtreams iſſuing from the fame. 


7 „ © 


fountain; ; and muſt therefore be in a conſi- 


derable meaſure ſimilar, They likewiſe. mu- | 


tually influence one another, and hence, de- 


rive a farther ſimilarity. We have remark- 


ed already, that the prevailing paſſion often 
enlivens the ſenſations of taſte, and deter- 
mines it's particular form. Taſte as often aug- 


ments the vigour of the paſſions, and fixes 


their prevailing character. Preſent a mere 
abſtract idea of good or evil; the mind feels 
no emotion. Mention a particular advantage 
or diſadvantage ; ; defire or averſion, joy or 
ſorrow is immediately arrouſed. Tell us that 
a man is generous, benevolent, or compaſ- 
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ſioonate, or on the contrary that he is ſordid. 


ſelfiſh; or hardhearte'; this general accouiit 
of his character is 5 indie to excite Ci. 


thet love or hatfed- Rellearſe 4 ſefibs of ac- 


tions, in which theſe characters have been 
th aſt ved; eure the bed draus ker 


active pers. A fxg That: ide is 5 . | 
ſtable, that faticy ciner lay Hold of it: but 


when a particular idea is preſented, the ima - 


ination dwells upon it, cloaths it with a va- 


N rlety of circutnſtantes, runs from it to other 


ideas, that are connected with it, and finifhes 

a pleküre of the” Object repreſented by that 

a, which will infllbly produce a ſuitable 
wird Now if we examine the colours, 
whict' imagination throws upon” our ideas, 
in order to Penis them to excite the paſ- 
ſions, we ſhall find that the greateſt part of 
them are extracted from the ſentitnerits of 


taſte. Honours Babe a great influence on 


molt men; but greateſt on thoſe, whoſe taſte 


ʒꝭ of ſuch a ſtructure, as to give them 2 high 


reliſh of the magnificence and pomp, Which 
the poſſeſſion of honours naturally procures, 


There is ſcarce any quality, that recommends 
a perſon more i, 


ongly to our friendſhip, 
than 
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than a fitneſs for gratifying our taſte in ſome 


judge i theſe arts; than more eee 
complithmeiits, of which he is not-cqually | 


W A genius for muſic” or 
painting will ſometimes more ſpeedily and 


 certainly-introduce a firanger: —— 


or goo offices of x mam, who is a 


qualiſied to judge. A ſenſe of beauty has gone - 


rally much greater influence upon the amo - 


rous paſſion, than the mere appetite for ſen- 


ſual pleaſure; and is ſometimes ſo powerful, 
as even to overbalance, in our choice, the na- 


tural — of agteeable mental quali- 
ties. An entertainment is prepared, 


not to ſatisfy hunger, but to pleaſe taſte. We 


may perhaps venture to aſſert, that every ap- 
petite ant paſſion in our nature, exeept ava- 
rice alone, or the love of money fot the fake 
of hoarding, derives/it's origin and it's vigour, 
in a: great meaſure; from thoſe ideas, which 


imagination borrows from taſte, and wn 


ciates with the object of that paſſion. . 


being the caſe, the paſſions will — 


ceive one tincturè of other, in every man, 
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between the taſtes and the paſſions of men, 
as theſe obſervations would lead us to wing, 
Great ſenſibility of taſte is; generally accom- 
panied with lively paſſions. Women have 
always been conſidered as Poſſeſng both W 
a more eminent degree than men. Quick- 
neſs of taſte is eſſential to poetic genius; and 
Horace has aſſigned to poets the correſpon- 
dent turn of paſſion, when he characteriſes 
them genus irritabile. A groſs; uncultivated 
taſte produces a groſſneſs and indelicaey of 
paſſion, But wherever a delicate taſte pre- 
vails, it beſtows a certain reſinement and ele- 
giance on our principles of action, which 
makes us deſpiſe many objects as groſs and 
coarſe, which vulgar minds purſue with ar- 
dour : and even when we are attached to the 
very ſame things with other men, it gives a 
peculiar politeneſs to our manner of affecting 
them. Savages hade a groſsneſs both of taſte 
and of paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes them from 
civilized nations. The vulgar in every na- 
tion are diſtinguiſhed, by the ſame. circum- 
ſtance, from the polite. Whatever quality 
gives a tincture to the taſte of a nation, is 
found to tinge alſo the national 4 | 


eee 


The French have a —— delicacy of taſte: 


_ s Tay peculiar vivacity and elegance runs 


through their manners. The irregularity and 
boldneſs of the Engliſb taſte correſponds ex- 


actly with the general ſpirit of the nation. 


The ſtatelineſs, which the Spaniards affect 


in their behaviour, is analagous to the lofti- 
neſs which they approve in compoſition. It 
is no difficult matter to trace a like connec 
tion between taſte . ee in n i- 
duals. „ ps S 1 $1 3/37 D Ron 


12 


Tuts ape may — owing: in "oa 
meaſure, to the influence, which the paſſions: 


have on taſte; But it can ſcarce be doubted, 


that it ariſes as frequently from the tincture, 
which taſte gives to the paſſions: eſpecially. 


vhen we recollect that the ideas which ex- 
cite the paſſions are, in a great meaſure, de- 
rived from the ſentiments of taſte. vials 


Ir it mould * append that a juſt and 
well regulated taſte has a peculiar tendency 
to confirm virtuous affections and principles, 


it's importance would be ſtill more conſpi- 


cuous. Thoſe who have enquired, whether 


it has this tendency, ſeem to have run into 
extremes. Some repreſent theſe qualities 8 


actions 
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ations and affections, which excite our mo- 
ral approbation, as the ſame with thoſe qua- 
Iities, which, in a picture or a Poem, produce 5 


tte gratification of taſte; and-think that it 


caſes (r). But experience will ſearce' ſup- 


is the ſame faculty; which i is pleaſed in bot 


port this opinion. A taſte for the ſine arts, 
and a high ſenſe of virtue, which, on this 
hypotheſis, would be the ſame, are often ſe . 
parated: and a careful examination of the 
moral faculty, would probably lead us to de- 
rive it from other principles, than thoſe from 
which taſte has been explained. There 
ſeems however to be as little reaſon for de- 
termining with others, that taſte has no in- 
fluence upon morality (s). It may be ſepa- 
rated from virtue; it may accidentally lead 
ne act ear for it's -an ; but 


| than to vice, thay be inferred from many. of 
the Ig Wes of the human 
mind. 


F wrong paſſions may be traced up 
to ſom e perverſion of taſte, which produces 


0 7) This is often aſſerted, or very directly iainuntsd, by 
KAFTESBURY. See Charaderiftics, paſſim. 

. This opinion is maistained by Mr. Brown, 27 a 
Charadterift Wh $ 7. 


them, 
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ther, by leading us to wiſippteheiid their 
objects. It would be almoſt foupeefllibus th” 
undertike a fotmal proof, that luxury; Prodi- 
ty, atnbition, ariſe" chiefly from this 
canſo/22 And it is evident, that, if taſte were 
perfectly formed, ſo as to diſcover that it is =— 
a falſe beauty ot ſubfimity, of at leuft am in- 
ferior ſpetits, that belongs to cheſe vices or 
their s'; and if it were accuſtorhet' to 
the ber and nobler ſubjects aböut Which 
it may be em ployed, thoſe ideas, which” no 
miſlead ſo many, miſt loſe a great influence” 
upon them, Vice is oſten promoted by taſte 
ill formed or wfofg applied: let taſte be 
rendered correct and juſt; vice will be almoſt 
extinguiſhed; for ont opmions of things will! 
be; in moſt caſes,” "tre and faked to their 
— 


ah ir etal with hi mY and 
noble pleaſures naturally deſpiſes nick as are 
far inferior. A reliſh for the gratifleations of 
taſte will enable a man, in ſome degree, to 
undervatue the pleaſures of ſenſe, and to dif- 
regard the calls of appetite, which are the 
greateſt obſtructions to the prevalence of 
good affections. A man of an improved taſte 
rs wy * value o on ſenſual delights, ex- 


_ 


204: Of tbe effects of tate Paxr III. 
cept ſo far as they come to him, recommend- , 4 
ed by an opinion of elegance. And it has 
been already obſerved that a perfectly juſt, 
taſte would enable him to ſtrip this recom- 
mendation in a n n of it's force. 

| 3 or W which is OR 
ble to the prevailing. biaſs of the mind; will 
derive peculiar ſtrength; from that biaſs. A 
juſt and elegant taſte, frequently employed 
puts the mind into an habitual diſpoſition, 
more congruous to the agreeable feeling, and 
gentle impulſes of kind affection, than to the 
more tumultuous agitations of the rougher 
paſſions. The exerciſe of taſte begets ſereni- 
ty, and ſatisfaction. When theſe prevail, 
the mind is prone to benevolence. This af- 
fection finds the mind already in a temper 
ſuited to it; and it ſtrikes deep it's roots, as 


in a ſoil, which ſupplies it with it's natural 


nouriſhment, in great abundance. A man is 
ſeldom better diſpoſed to friendſhip, generofi- 
ty, love, and the whole train of kind affections, 
than when his mind has been ſoftened, by 
the charms of muſic, painting, or. poetry, 
It is univerſally acknowledged, that theſe arts, 


when properly applied, are very powerful in 8 


recommending virtue. And their power 
| ariſes, 


; sor. VI. of the effetts of taſte, 
ariſes, in a great meaſure, from the 5 10 
| ſtance which we are now conſidering; Their 
immediate gratifications; by producing a con- 
gruous diſpoſition, prepare the mind for being 
deeply impreſſed with the moral ſentiments 
and affections, n ne are fitted to in- 
linuate. R 


% 
.- 


AlL is principles of the Seay mid x 
have ſo near a connection, that one of them 
can ſcarce be conſiderably altered, but it pro- 
duces a ſimilar alteration in the reſt. A vi- 
gorous taſte, not only i is affected with every 
the minuteſt object, directly preſented to it; 
but imparts alſo a peculiar ſenſibility to al 
the other powers of the ſoul. Refinement 
of taſte makes a man ſuſceptible of delicate 
feelings on every occaſion; and theſe inereaſe 
the acuteneſs of the moral ſenſe, and render 
all it's perceptions ſtronger and more exqui- 
ſite. On this account a man of nice taſte 
will have a ſtronger abhorrence of vice, and 
a keener reliſh for virtue, in any given ſitu- 
ation, than a perſon of dull organs can have, 
in the ſame circumſtances. Hence it proceeds 
in part that many actions are reckoned either 
virtuous or vicious by civilized nations, which 
to ſavages appear perfectly indifferent. This 


206 Of tbe offedts of tale. Pak r III. 
may rather be aſcribed to an elegance of taſte 
gradually introduced by ſociety, than to any 
peculiar diſpoſition to virtue. The moral 
| ſenſe is, in ſavages, ſo dull that the qualities 
of theſe actions are imperceptible to them, 


and their ſentiments in other inſtances are 
weak in proportion. Civilized nations have 


delicacy ſufficient to perceive moral qualities 
in actions, which make no impreſſion on a 
ſavage; and this delicacy renders more vigo- 
ous, in proportion, the perceptions which 
they have from thoſe actions that are approved 
or diſapproved by ſavages themſelyes. Thus 
the cultivation of taſte gives new force to the 
ſentiments of the moral faculty, and by this 
means renders it more powerful to repreſs the | 
vicious toon, and ſupport the virtuous. | 


IT is likewiſe to be obſerved that, though 
taſte and the moral ſenſe are diſtinct powers, 
yet many actions and affections are. fit to gra- 
tify both. What is virtuous and obligatory 
is often alſo beautiful gr ſublime. What is 
vicious may be at the ſame, time mean, de- 
formed, or ridiculous. A man, whoſe taſte 
is uncultivated, has no motive in theſe caſes, 
but what ariſes from the moral principle. 
_ .of improved taſte, not. only; 5 


7 Pp ˖çꝙr—ð₄0 2 — 
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in it's greateſt ſtrength, but is capable. of ad- 
dition al motives derived from taſte; and, hay- 
ing thus a double impulſe, muſt be more 
— 7 prompted than the other. It muſt 
be acknowledged indeed that ſome vices ap- 
pear ſublime or elegant, and may therefore 
be recommended by taſte. But they always 
have theſe qualities in a leſs degree than the 
oppolite, virtues. | Superiority to external 
things is nobler than ambition, Admiration 
of theſe, vices therefore implies a defect of juſt 
taſte. _ Where this faculty is perfect, it always 
prefers virtue to vice. 


In order to give the foregoing be es AR 
their full weight, it is neceſſary to remember 
that many different cauſes concur in forming 
the characters of men. Taſte is but one of 
: theſe. cauſes; and not one of the moſt power- 
ful. It is not therefore to be expected that 
the character ſhould be, in every inſtance, 
perfectly analogous to the taſte. Other cauſes 
may counteract the influence of this principle 
and render the turn of the paſſions diſſimilar 
to it's ſtructure. On this account, examples 
of a good taſte joined with groſs paſſions or a 
vicious character are far from being ſufficient = 
to prove that taſte has. no ere with 


. 2 morals. 


208 Of the 22 of tafte. Pax III. 
morals. This heterogeneous compoſition 
may be' otherwiſe accounted for. All our 
concluſions concerning human nature muſt. 
be founded on experience: but it is not ne- 
ceſſary that every concluſion ſhould be 7mme- 
drately deduced from experiment. A conclu- 
ſion is often ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, if it be 
ſhewn that it neceſſarily reſults from general 
qualities of the human mind, which have 
been aſcertained by experiment and induction. 
This is the natural method of eſtabliſhing 
ſynthetical concluſions; eſpecially where an 
effect is produced by a complication of cauſes. 
This is the caſe in the ſubject of our preſent | 
enquiry. The character and the paſſions are 
affected by many different cauſes; of which 
taſte is one. Taſte in the fine arts may ap- 
pear to be wanting in ſome men, becauſe 
they have had no opportunities of exerciſing 
ĩt on ſubjects of that kind; while, at the ſame 
time, the natural principles of it being vigo- 
"Tous, and all men being converſant about the 
objects of affection, it may beſtow a delicacy 
and refinement on the character. Affectation 
may diſguiſe the paſſions; imitation may ren- 
der them unſuitable to the turn of taſte; ha- 
bit may make them run counter to it: but 
taſte has, notwithſtanding, a natural tenden- 
cy to influence them. 
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E follmwing Wen, upon the fare fub- 

ject which Profeſſor GxRRARD' has treated 
in i fach: a maſterly manner, are the produftions 
of three of the greateſt and moſt elegant writers, 
that the French mation has ever «produced. 
There can then be no doubt about their title 
o a place in this volume; which, by ſuch a va. 


luable addition, will ba perhaps; all that _ 


can be ſaid concerning the principles, the nature, 
the characters and extent, the rife and decline 
of true taſte; matters bitherts injudiciouſly y; 

treated y pens, and but Juper ficially by | 
the beſt. But notwithflanding the merit of 
theſe effays, it is owing to Mr. GERRARD's 
candid and generous permiſſion, that they are 


admitted into a volume which was appropriated I 


to bis own excellent performance. The genuine | 


love of truth diſpells theſe anxious fears fri- 


vality, which are the refult of a narrow and 
| felkſh ambition, and not of a noble and generous 
emulation. Beides, Mr. GzrRARD's falents 
render fuch anxious fears entirely groundleſs. 


418 ADVERTISEMENT. 


On the other hand, our ingenious profe for 
cannot be aijpleaſed, that bis name ſhould go 

| down to poſterity in company with thoſe * 
| MonTgSQU1EU, PApanannr, * Vor- | 
' TAIRE 25 


ZN ü Abe ** of the two latter are finiſhed 
1. pieces. That of the late prefident MonTes- 
1 api is an imperfect fragment, an aſſem- 
 blage of ſeattered thoughts, the firſi firokes of 
bis pencil, in which. we ſee the noble ſubject 
 fretched. out in part, and the principal colours 
that. enter into the compoſition f true taſte 
| thrown carele 71 upon the canvaſs. For while 
the noble artiſi was drawing his outlines, and 
| gathering materials for bis work, be was 
| ſeized with a diſorder, aphich prevented. bim 
From giving it the finiſhing touch, and depri- 
ved the republick of letters of one M it's bright- 
eft ornaments. The thoughts, however, of ſuch 
an original genius, unconnected as they may be, 
will be highly acceptable to ſuch as Eno that 
there is a true ſublime always to be found in 
the firſt and moſt imperfect ſtetches of great 
maſters, and that the rude defigns of a RuBzns 
are infinitely more valuable than many a correli 


Lag * piece. | e 
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H E external ſenſe, with which 1 : 
1 bas furniſhed us, and by which we 
diſtinguiſh and reliſh the various kinds of 
nouriſhment, that are adapted to health and 
pleaſure, has in all languages given occaſion - 
to the metaphorical word rate, by which we 
expreſs our perception of beauty, deformity, _ 
or defect in the ſeveral arts. Taſte then, 
_ general, is a quick diſcernment, a ſudden 
perception, which, like the ſenſation of the 
: Palate, anticipates reflexion ; like the palate, 
| it reliſhes what is good with an exquifite and 
N | ä r 


* 
. 


214 Mr. DE VOL Tanz -s» 
voluptuous ſenſibility, and rejects the. e 
with loathing and diſguſt; like the palate- 
alſo, it is often doubtful, and, as it were, be- 

wildered, not knowing whether it ſhould 
reliſh or reject certain objects, and frequent- 8 
ly requires the influence of habit to give it * 

| fixed and wre determination. | _ 


'To ke atafte, ſuppoſes Ku” more 
"than merely to perceive, and to diſcern with 
accuracy the beauty of any work or object. 
Il.̃ lis beauty muſt be elt, as well-as perceived ; 
- the mind muſt be touched and affected by it 
in a lively and ſenſible manner. This feeling 
howgyes, in order to conſtitute true re, 
muſt not be a vague and confuſed ſenſation; 5 
but muſt he attended with a diſtinct view, a 
| quick and comprehenſive diſcernment of the 
various qualities, in their ſeveral relations and 
connexions, which enter ee compoſition 
N object we conte And in this 
we ſee dos ſtriking e. between 
the intellectual taſte and the ſenſual one; for 
as 2 nice” palate perceives immediately the 
mixture of different wines, ſo the man of 
taſte will quickly diſcern the motley mixture 
ol different ſtyles in the ſame A ; 
nnd det üb. beauties and defects _ ver ſo 


— 


: cloſely blended in an object, will always 


be 
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= acre * po. the ſenſual. po ait. 


— elf by a reliſh for only thoſe delicate 


and high ſeaſoned diſhes, in which all the 
refinements of art have been employed to ex- 
cite a forced ſenſation of pleaſure ; ſo the de- 
pravity of the intellectual raſte manifeſts itſelf 
ornaments, and by a want of reliſh for thoſe 
beauties which are unaffected and natural. 
The corruption of the ſenſual taſte, which | 
= us delight i in ſuch aliments as are diſ- 
thoſe, whole organs are in a good 


Rein d in: e kind-of diſeaſe; nor is 


that depravity of the intellectual taſte which 
makes many prefer the burle/que to the ſub- 


lime, and the Iaboured ſtifnels of art, to the 


beautiful — bh Ti leſs a e * 
our enn ee | 5 


Tur intellectual EF is FN more 1 x 
ed by education and culture, than the ſenſual - 


by habit, to reliſh what at firſt excited loath- 
"gy ant an yet it does not ſeem to have 
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26 Mi DE VOLTAIRE -s» 
been the i intention of! nature, that the general... 
ity of mankind ſhould acquire by « cuſtom and 
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experience, thoſe. ſenſations and Perceptions | 
which are neceſſary to their preſervation. It 
is otherwiſe with the inrellectual taſte: it's 


N formation requires time; inſtruction, and ex- 


perience. A young man uninftruged in the 


arts of muſic and painting, let his natural 


fenſibility be ever ſo quick and lively, will 


not immediately diſtinguiſh, i in a grand concert 


of muſic, the various parts whoſe connexion 
and relation conſtitute the eſſence and charm 


: of the compoſition, nor will he perceive in 


a picture the gradations of light and ſhade 
that harmony of colours, that correctneſs of 
deſign which characterize a finiſhed piece; 
but in proceſs of time, and alſo by degrees, 
he learns both to hear and to ſee in à more 
perfect manner. The fame uninſtructed 


perſon will find a variety of emotions ariſe in 


his mind, the firſt time he is preſent at the 
ee of a fine tragedy; but he will 
neither perceive the dexterity of the author in 


| riiaintathing | the unities, nor that exquiſite 


art by which the drama is ſo managed, that 
no perſon enters upon the ſcene nor quits it 
without an evident reaſon, nor yet that ſtill 


more nice and difficult art of making the va- 
rious 5 
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rious ſubordinate intereſts terminate 5 gen- 
ter in one, which abſorbs them all. It is 
only by the force of habit and reflexion, , that 
he will diſtinguiſh theſe ſeveral objects of 
tafte,. and feel delightful ſenſations from Cir= 
cumſtances, of 0 ee he had 
or no idea. „ » 4a6 ; 0 


by ns * able pr may communi- 
cate their feelings and their diſcernment to 
others, and thus excite tale in a nation, 
which, without them, had never known it's 
refined. pleaſures. | By. frequently contempla- 
ting the works of great and eminent. maſters 
in the various arts, the powers of ' nature 
ariſe into tagte, and we imbibe, as it were, 
the ſpirit of theſe illuſtrious men, ſo as to 
come at length to look at a gallery of paintings 
with the. eyes of a Le Brun, a Pouſſin, or a 
Le Sueurz to hear the declamation of Quinaut s 
operas, . with the ear of a Lulli; and the airs 
and ſymphonies with that of a Rameau. N ay, | 
we eyen read works of learning and genius, 
with a. portion of that ſpirit that PPP in 
their en 3 c 
"Yo in the ficſt 8 4 3 Cari WW 15 £ 
arts and ſciences it has * happened 
8 that 


the: bea 'of authors full of defects, oy hom 
ſpcceg hg a ages have beheld with indifference, 
and even with contempt; the reaſon is, that 
thele authors Had natura beauties Whict i 
were patechved by all, while that juſt diſoern- 
ment that was neceſſary to diſtinguiſh their 
numerous defects, and which is leſs the gift 
cf nature, chan the reſult of time, habit, and 
teflecion, was as yet acquired by none. Thus 
; Lacilius, "who had been in the higheſt . 
f tation among the Romans, ſunk into oblivion 
when Thrace atoſe; and Regnier was univer- 
1 tally” admired by the French, until Boileau 
appeared ; - and if there are ſeveral ' ancient 
authors, who have maintained their credit, 
notwithſtanding the abſurdities that are to be 
found i in every page af their writings, it muſt 
be the authors of thofe nations, among whom + 
no judicious and correct writer has appeared 
. to open their eyes, like Horace among mt 
e and 1 AE hy 


a =} : 


| fr ne common 1 ying, chit de is . 
2m about taſtes: And if by talle here be 
underſtood the palate, which loaths certain 
aliments and reliſhes others, the maxim is 


juſt; becauſe it is needleſs to diſput about 
What 


ee the ad Erwin and - mectianffi 
organs my corporal. 2 the maxim is 


intellausl take, mhich 2. for 8 objects the 
arts and ſciences, As theſe objects havi 
charms, ſo there is in ret ity a z 
which perceives them, nd Ay one which 
perceives them nat; and there are certain 
methods, by which we may often 85 
thoſe mental defects which es depen: i 
ved rafter. But it muſt he granted, at che 
ſame time, that there are certain phlegma 
ſpirits, - which nothing can enflame, and alſo 
certain diſtorted intellects, which it 15 im- 9 5 
poffible to rectify; with ſuch . therefote; 


is in vain to s about taſtes, 
they: Have none at 9 1 5 


— 


| "As 1 e «Tate ſeerms: to ; be + 8908 
Eu and without any fixed * 
Wait direction, ſuch as in the choice of 
dreſs and equipage, and in every ching vie i 
2 not come within the circle of the iner 
Is this low ſphere it ſhould be diſtin- 
3 methinks, by the name ef fancy 
for it is fancy rather than raſſe, that produces 


. 
* 
** 
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buch an endleſs ns of new and contraic 


= "Px maſts 8 may degenerate and 
15 eee extremely depraved; and it almoſt 
always happens that the Period of it's perfec- 
tion is the forerunner of it's decline. Artiſts 
| through the apprehenſion of being regarded 
as mere imitators, ſtrike out into new and un- 
common paths, and turn aſide from the beau- 
tiful ſimplicity of nature, which their prede- 
ceſſors invariably kept in view. In theſe ef- 
forts there is a certain degree of merit, which 
ariſes from induſtry and emulation, and caſts 
a veil over the defects which accompany their 
productions. The publick, „fond of novelty, 
applauds their invention; but this applauſe 
is ſoon ſucceeded by ſativry and diſguſt. A 
new ſet of artiſts ſtart up, invent new me- 
thods to pleaſe a capricious taſte, and depart 
ſtill further from nature than thoſe who firſt 
ventured from it's paths into the wilds of 
fancy. Thus the taſte of a people degene- 
rates into the groſſeſt corruption. Over- 
whelmed with new inventions, which ſuc- 
ceed and efface each other with incredible 
rapidity, they ſcarcely know where they are. 
ng caſt back their eager and anxious deſires 
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no the period, "when true 2 reigned 
under the empire of nature. But they implore 
it's return in vain; that happy period cannot 

be recalled, it depoſits however in the cuſto- 
dy of certain choice ſpirits the ſublime plea- 
ſures of true taſte, which they cheriſh and 
enjoy in their little circle, remote from the 
profane eye of the depraved and capricious G 
multitude. 
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Tan are vaſt countries, where taſte has 
t yet been able to penetrate. Such are 
thoſe uncultivated waſtes, where civil ſociety 
has never been brought to any degree 'of 
perfection, where there is little intercourſe 
between the ſexes, and where all repreſenta- 
tions of living creatures in painting and ſculp- 
ture are ſeverely prohibited by the laws of 
religion. Nothing renders the mind fo 
narrow, and fo little, if I may uſe that 
expreſſion, as the want of ſocial inter- 
courſæ; this confines it's faculties, blunts 
the edge of genius, damps every noble 
paſſion, and leaves in a ſtate of languor 
and inactivity every principle, that could 
contribute to the formation of true taſte. 
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Beſides, where ſeveral of the finer arts are 
wanting, the reſt muſt neceſſarily languiſh 11 
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one reaſon 
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Member of the French academy, of the Royal | MY 
academy of Sciences at Paris, and of the Royal 
academies of Prufſia and Sweden, &c. | 5 
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H E philoſophical F pirit, bv celebrat⸗ 

ed. by one part of our nation, and ſo 
N by another, has produced different 
and even contrary effects, according as we 
conſider it with reſpect to the Sciences, or in 
relation to the Belles Lettres. O erating in 


the ſphere of ſcience, to which it properly 


| ® Theſe Reflexions were read by Mr. 4 Alembert befors ; 
the French — the 14th of March 1757. | 
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belongs, it has ſet limits to that paſſion for 


erxplaining. all things wh 
towering pride of ſyſtem ; but entering into 


the circle of Belles Lettres: it has preſumed, 


on the contrary, to analyſe our Pleaſures, 0 


| eall be it's tribunal the more 4 


feelings of the human mind, and to ſubmit 


to it's examination the various objects of 


tate. If the wiſe moderation, Which has 
been obſerved, in theſe later times, by phi- 
loſophers in matters of ſeience, has met with 
much contradiction; is it ſurprizing that the 
encroaching ſpirit of the new adventurers in 
. literature has alſo been oppoſed? This phi- 
loſophical ſpirit, applied to the objects of 
zaſie, muſt undoubtedly diſpleaſe ſueh of our 
writers as imagine, that, in matters of taſte, 
as well as in thoſe of more ſerious kind: 
every paradox ought to be rejected, every 
new opinion baniſhed, and that, merely 
becauſe it is new. T his way of thinking, 


However, appears to me both unreaſonable 


and pernicious ;. we cannot extend too far the 
berty of examining, judging, and inventing 


in matters of ſpeculation and literary amuſe- 


ment, even though, in many caſes, that 
Hberty ſhould be utterly unſucceſsful in it's 


efforts: The * of f genius muſt be un- 
reſtrained, 


ich aroſe. from the 
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reftraltied; ſince it is often in the midſt of it's 
wildeſt -exciirfions that It creates the tre | 
ſüblime. Such alſo is the caſe with the fa- 
colty of realoi, r the philoſophical ſpirit. 
Let us therefore permit this difterning ſpirit 
to extend Indifcriminately, though ſbmetirnes 
without ſucceſe, it's inſpeRion'to all the ob- 
jets of our pleaſures, and by that means 
put it in a capacity of frfking out new paths, 
and GohduAtivg 1222 itlef inte unknown 


regions.” 


Onx of the great e of Shilofop by > 
in it's application to matters of taufte, is it's 
being ſo admirably adapted to cure, ot to 
prevent, that exceſiive veneration for a certain 
claſs of authors, which we may call by the 
name of literaty fuperftition. It will j ju iſtify 
our eſteem of the ancients by rendering that 

em rational, and reducing it wit ns . 

roper bounds; it will prevent dur admirin 
them in their defects; it will ſhew us their 
equals in ſeveral of our modern writers, who, 
becauſe they have followed the models exhi- 
bited by the ancients, are fo utireaſonably 
modeſt as to efteem themſelves inferior to 
their maſters. But it will be aſked, whether 
this method of analyzing metaphyically mat- 
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ters of feeling and ſentiment, will riot be at⸗ 
tended with many inconveniencies ? ? Whe- 


ther it will not often engage us to enquire | 
into the reaſons of things which have no rea- 
ſon at all, damp our pleaſure by leading us 


into the cuſtom of diſcuſſing coldly what was 
deſigned by nature to touch and to inflame, 
and put ſuch ſhackles upon true genius, as to 
render it ſervilely timorous, and check it's 
enterprizing ardour? Let us endeavour to 


give a ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe en 


N 


*% 


Tasrz, N far from ans only 


poſſeſs, yet is by no means an arbitrary 
thing. This is a truth acknowledged on all 
fides, both by thoſe who reduce taſte to mere 
feeling and perception, and by thoſe alſo 
who would bring it within the ſphere of rea- 
ſoning and diſcuſſion. But we muſt obſerve 
at the ſame time, that all the beauties and 


perfections, which appear in the productions 
of nature or of art, are not properly the ob- 


jets of taſte, whoſe perceptions are leſs ex- 
tenſive than many are apt to imagine. There 
are certain charms of a ſublime and ſtriking 
kind, which equally affect all obſervers, and 
of which, conſequently, all the various or 
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ders of mankind, in all ages and nations of 


the world, are competent judges. But there 


is alſo another ſpecies of beauty, which only 


affects thoſe minds, that are poſſeſſed of a 


certain delicacy of feeling, and which remains 
imperceptible to valgar ſpirits. The beauties 
which belong to this claſs, are beauties only 
of a ſecond order; becauſe objects, which 
excite - the 1dea of grandeur, ſurpaſs - thoſe 
which affect us only by their gracefulneſs and 
elegance. The charms however of this ſe- 
cond claſs of objects are thoſe, which it re- 
quires the moſt ſagacity to diſcern, and the 
greateſt delicacy to feel truly ; and atcording g— 


ly they abound moſt in thoſe nations where 
ſocial intercourſe has contributed to the per- 


{tion of the arts, and multiplied the ſources 
of pleaſure and enjoyment. It is then in 
this claſs of beauty, which is adapted to the 


contemplation of the diſcerning few, that we 


are properly to look for the objects of raſte. 
Theſe obſervations lead us naturally to define 
taſte, as the Faculty of diſtinguiſhing, in ibe 
works of art, the various qualities which are 
adapted to excite pleaſure or diſguſt, in minds 


that are ſuſceptible of delicate e ſentiments and 


per coptiens. 


„ 


— 


= 


ductions of art. The truth is, that the 


ſource of our pleaſures and of our diſguſts 


lies ſolely and intirely within ourſelves; ſo 


tat, if we reflect with attention upon our 
4 mental frame, we ſhall. find there general 
and invariable rules of taſte, which will ſerve 

as the criterion of beauty and, deformity, in 


all the objects, which the fecundity of the 


different arts preſents to our view. From 
hence. it follows, that the ſame philoſophical 


ſpicit, which obliges us, for want of ſufficient 
evidence, to ſuſpend every moment our en- 
quiries about the nature and qualities of thoſe 


objects that are without us, ought, on the 
Contrary, to animate our reſearches with reſe 
pect to the objects and the nature of tulte, 


which lies obvious to our examination, as 


it exiſts within us, and conſtitutes a part of 
our mental frame. The true philoſopher 
will, at the ſame time, eaſily perceive that 
this examination. muſt be confined, withig 
proper limits. We muſt never, in qur re: 
ſearches upon any ſubject, flatter ourſelveg 


with the e of riſipg to Firſt rn 
Which 
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BEV”: chan tafte be not an arbitrary thing, it 
muſt be founded on fixed and evident princi- 
ples, by the application of which, we may 
form a deciſive judgment of all the various pro- 
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which a thick veil perpetually conceals from 
che eyes of mortals. To inveſtigate the pri- 
mitite and metaphyfical cauſe of our various 
pleaſures would de as chimerical a project, 
as to attempt explaining the operation of ex- 
ternal objects upon our ſenſes. But as the 
origin of our knowledge has been reduced to 
a ſmall number of ſenſations; ſo the ſources 
of thoſe pleaſures, that are relative to rafte, 
may be traced out hy a few evident obfervations 
upon the manner in which we perceive and 
feel. Thus far the true ſage extends his re- 
ſearches, but here alſo he flops, and deſcends 
from hence, as from firſt principles, to thoſe 
conſequenees that reſult. from Bis accurate 
obſervations. | 


Ix analyzing taſte we ſhall-find- many qua- 
Kees neceflary to the proper exerciſe of that 
_ perceptive power which eſcape the notice of 
inattentive obſervers. It does not conſift - 
wholly in accuracy and rectitude of judg- 
ment, however rare and precious this quality 
may be, nor yetina delicate ſenfibility alone. 

No: there is yet, farther, a conſiderable 
aſſemblage of ſenſes and powers (if I may ſo 
ſpeak). which enters into it's compoſition, 
and which we muſt therefore carefully take 
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into the account. A few examples will. ls 
Iuſtrate this obſervation. When we read a 
ſublime piece of poetry, what are the powers 

and faculties of our nature to which the bard 

addreſſes himſelf? They are various; ſome- 
times he ſpeaks to our imagination, ſome- 
times to our affections, ſometimes to our 
reaſon, but always to the external ſenſe or 
organ of hearing. Verſe is a ſpecies of har- 
mony, with reſpect to which the ear is too 
delicate to admit of the leaſt defect; ſo that 

reaſon itſelf, upon ſome occaſions, is 1 
to make certain ſacrifices to rhime, A philo- 

ſopher then, with all his penetration and de- 
licacy. of ſentiment, will be an incompetent 
judge of poetry, if he has not a good ear. 

- He will aſſert that the pleaſures,which reſult 

from poetick harmony are merely chimerical; 

that all authors of whatever kind their pro- 
ductions may be, ought to addreſs themſelves 
alone to the underſtanding and the heart; 
nay, by captious reaſonings he will caſt an 
apparent ridicule upon the care and induſtry, 
which are employed in arranging words and 
periods, ſo as to render them harmonious 
and pleaſing to the ear. Thus a natural 
ee, who poſſeſſed no other external 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe t that of feeling, would hold it as a 
thing impoſſible, that diſtant objects ſhould 
operate upon our bodily organs, and would 
prove his aſſertion by ſophiſtical arguments, 
to which no ſatisfactory anſwer could be gi- 
ven, as long as he was deprived of fight and 
bearing. Such is the caſe of that philoſopher, 
who, without a delicate ear, pretends to 
have a fate for poetry. He imagines he - 
does no real injury to a poem, when, by 
tranſpoſing the words, he deſtroys their har- 
mony and cadence, and he will attribute the : 
| languor and flatneſs, which the poem acquires 
by this change, to the power of prejudice 
and cuſtom, to which he acknowledges his 
own involuntary ſubjection. He will never 
once imagine, that, by breaking the meaſure 
and tranſpoſing the words, he has deſtroyed - 
the delightful harmony that reſulted From: 
their metrical arrangement and proportions. 
To judge however properly of ſuch a conduct 
we have only to aſk ourſelves, what we 
ſhould think of a muſician, who, to prove 
that the pleaſure of melody is founded in 
opinion and not in nature, ſhould ſpoil a fine 
air by deſtroying the proportion and ſymmetry 
of the ſounds, of which it was compoſed. 
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hk is . that che true e i 
will judge of the pleaſures that ariſe from po- 
etry, Avoiding wiſely all extremes, he wilt 
.neither attribute them entirely to nature on 
the one hand, nor wholly to opinion on the 
other. He will obſerve, Sr: as all nations 

are more or leſs agreeably affected with the 

_ . charms of muſick in general, though they 
may not all delight in the ſame particular 
kinds of melody; ſo, in like manner, they 
are all, in general, ſuſceptible of pleaſure 
from poetick harmony, though the poetry a 
one people may differ extremely from that of 
another. It is by examining attentively this 
difference, that the true ſage will be able 
at length to determine how far the pleaſures | 
we receive from poetry and muſick are in- 
_ +fluenced by habit; what real additions they 
derive from . thence, and what imaginary 
ones they receive from opinion. For he 
will ever diſtinguiſh between that pleaſure, 
which is the reſult of habit, and that which 
is arbitrary, and merely founded on opinion; 
a diſtinction hitherto not ſufficiently attended 

to, in treating this ſubject, but which, not- 
ithfanding, daily experience ſufficiently 
e . 


ESSAT ORT AER 
juſtifies. There are gertain 6 4, hy N | 
Atrike us immediately, and that pervade the 
ſoul the very moment that their objects ap. 

preſented ; ; there are athers, which require 
time to produce their proper effect; which 

are received with indifference or diſguſt, un- 
8 til the mind has been modified hy 5 action 
upon it to a certain degree, and are then en- 
joyed with the quickeſt ſenſations of delight. 
How often has it happened, that a piece of 
muſick which we have heard, for the firſt 
time, without any agreeable. emotion, hag 
excited afterwards in us the moſt extatick 

raptures, when, by it's being often repeated, 
the ear has been at length able to diſtinguiſh. 
It's complicated charms, and to perceive 
the une celeerg ang, res of it's e | 


9 


Twas i is a Ariking inſtance of 1 dean 
mie ariſe from habit, and which muſt hy 
no means be looked upon as arbitrary, be- 
cauſe they may be, at firſt, received witk 
indifference, and. have the force of Prein dier 
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Tabs a philoſophical connoiſſeur will be 
careful to maintain every faculty and every 
ſenſe in their reſpective privileges, and to at- 
tribute to a good ear the authority that be- 
longs to it, in deciding concerning the merit 
of poetical compoſitions. But, at the ſame 


time, he will be far from thinking, that the 


poet's attention to pleaſe the external ſenſe 


Can juſtify his diſpenſing with the more im- 
portant obligation of ſatisfying the reaſon and 


imagination of his readers, by the Juſtnels of 


his ideas, and the ſublimity of his views. As 


-he is perſuaded that the firſt. and moſt im- 


oy 


portant rule of good writing requires a con- 


formity between the ſtyle of an author, and 
the matter which he treats, ſo nothing will 
diſguſt him more than common and trivial 
ideas expreſſed with affectation, and adorned 


with' the vain pomp and harmony of poe- 
try. A plain and eaſy proſe will, in his 
opinion, be preferable to ſuch numbers as 


derive their principal merit from their ca- 


dence, and little or none from the truths 


and ſentiments which they are employed 


to embelliſh and ſet off. Feelingly ſenſible 


alſo vf the charms of poetick imagery, he is, 
on that very account, pleaſed with ſuch ima- 


bes 
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ges alone, as are new and ſtriking; and yet 
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even to theſe he will prefer, without heſita - 
tion, thoſe beautiful.ſentiments which unfold, 


in a noble and affecting manner, fruths that 
are uſeful to mankind. il 29. ers fox. 


Ir malt howernr, be carefully able 


that though a philoſopher be poſſeſſed of all 
that variety of ſenſes, and faculties that enter - 


into the Compoſition of true tafte, yet this is 
not all that is required in the matter now _ 
under conſideration ; it js farther neceſſary, 

that the exerciſe of theſe faculties be not too 
much confined to one particular ſet of object. 
The famous Malebranche could not read the 

moſt ſublime verſes without a certain wear 


neſs and diſguſt; and yet his. ſtyle abounds 


with all the grand characters of pocuy, and 
is full of imagination, ſentiment, and har 
mony ; ; but his imagination, entirely occupied 
about matters purely intellectual, confined - 
it's energy to the creation of philoſophical 
ſyſtems ; ; and the high degree of feeling and 


vivacity with which he was endued, only 


ſerved to make him embrace with ardour, as 


truth, what was no more than mere hypothe- 
ſis. THOR: his ; Proſe. was == der- 
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fibllity of his ear was confined to the hart 


- monious, yo onen — had. no chi w_ 
to him; which may perhaps be owing to one 
of the following reaſons i either that the ſeri 


wy of proſe ; or that à mechanical and natie 

ral talent enabled him to write harmonious 
proſe. without his perceiving it, juſt as his 
imagination had ſerved him in philoſophy* 
9 his knowledge, or as a mulical 1 in- 
ſtrument produces, without eon cls, 
| yell proportioned ſounds; Cont Hers 


N 


4 


SY 


I is not only to a want of delicacy i in thi 
ind or of ſenſibility in the external organs 
of perception, that we are to impute all er- 
roneous judgments in matters of te. The 
pleaſure we receive from any excellent pro- 
duction of art, is, or may be derived from 
different ſources. The true philoſophiczl 
analyſis conſiſts therefore, in diſtinguiſhing 
well theſe various ſources, and keeping them 
ſeparate from eaeh other, that ſo we may 


refer to each what properly belongs to it, 
and may not attribute our pleaſures to cauſes 


that have had no ſort of influence in their 
production. It has been obſerved, that the 
een of each art ſhould be. taken from the 


moſt” 


8 2 NG 25 3 by the 
collecive-reſuit of the agreeable perceptions, - 
which theſe compoſitians have produced in us 
that we are to fix the rules of 74e; but by _ 
that reflex act of the mind, which enables 
us to diſtinguiſn the particular paſſages that 
excited in us delightful ſenſations from tho 
which were only defigned as ſhades in the 
piece, or as reſting places. for the exhauſted 
attention of the reader, and alſo from thoſe" 
where the author has exhibited marks of in- 
voluntary negligence. For want of obſerving.” 
this method the imagination warmed by cer- 
tain beauties of the nobleſt kind, which ma 
fhine forth in a work, otherwiſe full of the 
molt monſtrous defects, will gradually become 
inſenſible of theſe defects; nay, will tranſ- 
form them into beauties, and conduct us at 
length to that ſtupid enthuſiaſm, which, by 
admiring every thing indiſcriminately; per- 
ceives, or rather feels nothing truly. Fhus 
by a confuſed and mechanical impreſſion, 
many will be led either to eſtabliſh falſe rules 
Hl: or, what is equally peril, ad -. 
ſubſtitute 
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ſubſtitute arbitrary notions in the place of | 
fixed principles; to contract the ſphere of the 


arts; to preſcribe bounds to our pleaſures in 
order to render them inſipidly uniform, and 


to confine the efforts of genius and day 5 | 


within a narrow eircle. 


45 


Ii Is ills 1 of — to eh 4 
_ theſe inglorious bonds afunder ; but the can- 
not be too circumſpe& in the choice of the 
arms, by which this noble deliverance «1s. 
to be accomplithed. The late Monſ. De 
la motte maintained that verſication was not 
| effential to dramatical compoſitions; but to 


prove an opinion ſo ſulceptible of a rational 
defence, he injudiciouſly launched into pata- 


dox, wrote againſt poetry in general, and 
thereby did nothing but injury to his cauſe: 
he might as well have wrote againſt muſick 
of every kind, in order to prove, that the cho - 
rus is not eſſential to tragedy. This ingenious 
writer was under no neceſſity of 2 | 


the prejudices of the publick againſt his opini- 


on, by ſuch ſenſeleſs paradoxes. There was, 
methinks, a much ſhorter way of proving bis 
point, and that was, to have compoſed: his 
celebrated tragedy of Ines de Caſtro in proſe, 
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the affecting nature of a ſubject fo Se 
intereſting, ſhould have encouraged bim to 
venture upon this innovation, and thus the 


theatre would have been enriched with a new 
ſpecies of dramatick poetry. But an ambi- 
tious deſire of being diſtinguiſhed from the 


crowd leads men ſometimes to combat, in 
theory, received opinions, while a timorous 
ſelf-love, that dreads all new and dangerous 


attempts through. the apprehenſion of miſ- 
carrying, obliges them to follow ee a 


opinions in practice. It is here that we may 
obſerve a conſiderable difference between the 


philoſopher and the legiſlator ; the latter diſ- 


penſes, in his private conduct, with the laws 
which he impoſes upon others; while the 
philoſopher obſerves in his work; the rules 
which he condemns 1 in his e, 5 


Tur two Waser al arch which we have 


been hitherto conſidering, viz. the want of 
ſenſibility, on the one hand, and the want of 
that reflexion, which is requiſite to diſtin- 
guiſh the true cauſes of our pleaſures, on the 
other, will be the occaſion of perpetuating 
that tedious controverſy, ſo often renewed, 
and ſo injudiciouſly carried on, the merit of 
N N PE 
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the ancients. Their advocates, under 


impulſe of an enthuſiaſtick eme = 3 


25 prone to exalt their productions upon the 


whole, on account of tbe ſtriking beau- 


ties that appear in ſome of the parts; while 


their adverſaries refuſe. thoſe applauſes that 


are due to the parts, on mg of. the defect 


_ appear in the whole. : 


x 
f . 
$ 1 


3 


r is 8 ERS OR error, into 


: which the philoſophical critick is more liable 
to fall, and to avoid which, he muſt conſe- 
quently employ his principal attention. Fhis 
error conſiſts in applying to the peculiar objects 


of taſte, principles, which, though true in 
themſelves, yet have no relation to theſe ob- 


jects. Every one is acquainted with thoſe 


lines in the tragedy: of the Horatii, TRE, 


f Que voulez Vous ol fi contre 2 trois K. N nau. 


Ou qu un beau, ee ſpoir alors le falt. 


The beroick . of the ave father 


Ret mourut, has been Jultly and univerſally 


To enable thoſe,” who don" t G l the Freach lan- 
guage, to enter into the true ſpirit of this ingenious criticiſm» 
it will be proper to obſerve, that in Correille's tragedy of the 
Horatii, a meſſenger arrives to inform the old Horatius, that 


admired: ; 


RR © 


niſh arguments or rather ſophiſms, to juſtify - 


ings that paſſed, in the mind of the old Hora- 


was ſtill more natural to wiſh that his ſon 


return victorious from the combat. This 


cal r ee 18 en, imb in the ; 


| to excuſe him, addreſſes himſelf thus to the incenſed father: 


concluds the firſt line in the French, and give us a ſtriking 


= nen on this 3 | 
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admiredy: and the following verſe as juſtly 
and univerſally | condemned; and yet the 
common principles of ee will fur- 


this verſe againſt all the rules of true 7zafte, 
It will be alledged, for inſtance, that this ſe- 
cond verſe is neceſſary to expreſs all the feel- 


tius; for though it was his duty to prefer the 
death of his ſon to a life of diſhonour ; yet it 


might eſcape by the means of his valour, and 
that, animated by a noble deſpair, he might 
ſtand alone againſt his three adverſaries, 'and 


defence, however plauſible upon metaphyſi- 5 


two > of his ſons were killed 5 that bt flying 1 © 
the three Curiatii. The venerable old man is filled with in- 
dignation at the conduct of his remaining fon. The meſſenger 


What other-reſdurte had he than flight,. over poauered as be wa, 
by. three combatants? A glorious death (replies the old Hora. 
tius) or that ſuccour that is adminiſtred by a noble de pair. Theſe 
words A glorious death, which are equivalent to il mourut, 


inſtance of the true ſublime. What follows is cenſured by 
Mr. D. Alembert for the excellent reaſons offered in his NEB 
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caſe before us, where the queſtion is not 
concerning the mere expreſſion of truth and 
nature, but concerning ſuch expreſſions of 
both as are ſtriking and ſublime. According 
to the reaſoning of the metaphyſical critick, 
the ſecond verſe, as it contains the ſentiment 
that is the moſt natural of the two, ſhould 
have preceded the firſt, which, by that means, 
would have loſt the greateſt part of it's force. 
| Beſides; nothing more feeble, flat, and fri- 
gid than this ſecond verſe, even when reſ- 
tored to it's true and natural' place. For 
where is the neceſlity for the old Horatius's 
expreſſing the deſire which that verſe con- 
| tains ? Will not every one ſuppoſe, © without 
difficulty, that it would have been infinitely 
more rejoicing to him to have ſeen his ſon 
living, and crowned with victory, than fal- 
ling a victim to the ſuperior force of his ene- 
mics? The poet then had no occafion to ex- 
preſs a deſire which every one muſt ſuppoſe : 
the only ſentiment which ſuited that violent 
ſlate of emotion in which the venerable old 
man now was, the only affection which was 
Proper to be diſcovered upon ſuch an occaſion, 

and in circumſtances where the glory of his 
country and of his name were immediately 
| 88 


% 
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concerned, was that heroick courage; which 
engaged him to chooſe for his ſon a noble 
death rather than a life of diſhonour and in- 
famy. The cold and tardy reaſonings of 
| flow and phlegmatick ſpirits are very different 
from the ſudden and. prodigious bounds, 
' which. minds, nobly fired, make towards 
the true ſublime; the latter, diſdaining to 
remain, even for a moment, in the ſphere 
of vulgar.. ſentiments, underſtand. much more 
than they expreſs, and ſoar with a rapid 
flight to thoſe ſentiments and paſſions that 
carry the ſtrongeſt marks of energy and 


grandeur. Their progreſs reſembles that of 7 : 


one of Homer's gods, whoſe. fourth ſtride 
Fa wa him from one end of the univerſe to 


T HUS 1 it "Oh ppens, that, in matters wy 
tafte, the demi-philoſopher (if 1 may employ 
that term) leads us from the paths of, truth 
— nature, to which it is the province of 

philoſophy to reſtore our wandering ſteps, 

It is therefore an injury done both to the 
Belles Lettres and to Philoſophy, to imagine 
that they are either incompatible with, or pre- 
* to each other. Whatever relates to 
R 3 „ 


* 
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cbr and perceptions, and even to our 
_ ſentiments and feelings, is the true domain, 
the proper ſphere of philoſophy.” It would 
therefore be as unreaſonable to confine” her 
to the heavenly bodies, or to the material 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, as it would be to limit 
poetry to the praiſes of the gods, or the 
pleaſures of love. The true ſpirit of philo- 
ſophy is ſo far from being in "oppoſition to 
 tafte, that it is, on the contrary, its moſt 
ſolid ſupport, as it teaches us always to fet 
out from true and evident principles, to ob- 
' ſerve that every art has it's peculiar. nature, 
every fituation and affection of the mind it's 
proper character, and every object it's diſtinct- 
ive colouring, and thus prevents our con- 
founding the limits by which the various 
kinds are ſo carefully diſtinguiſhed. Such 
is the nature, excellence, and power of the 
Philoſophical ſpirit, the abuſe ye "WEE, 5 
N chat it is not truly omen 


I 


Ir has been remarked by kite? that the 
*fubmitting the objects of 7affe to analytical 
diſcuſſion is adapted to blunt the delicacy of 
the feeling powers, and to damp the fire and 
vigour of genius. But this effect is not to be 
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feared.” The true philoſopher knows that 
wo the 1 moment when genius creates and in- 


vegts, 2 not admit of the leaſt check 
or reſt 8 int; that it loves to ruſh forward 
without — and without rule, to produce 

indiſcriminately the monſtrous and the ſub- 
lime, and to carry down it's rapid ſtream 
gold and mud mingled Wan by the impe- 
tuoſity of it's courſe. Reaſon, + therefore, 
gives to genius, while it creates a boundleſs 
liberty, and even permits it to continue its 
career until it exhauſts. it's vigour and finks 

down to repoſe, like thoſe firey courſers, 

which it is impoſſible to tame any other way 
than by throwing the bridle upon their necks. 


But then it is the time for reaſon to exerciſe 


it's authority, and to ſit in judgment upon 


the productions of genius. Accordingly, it 
preſerves whatever was the off-ſpring of a 


true and noble enthuſiaſm, effaces, on the - 


contrary, whatever was produced by the ir- 
regular ſallies of an over-heated imagination, 
and thus enriches the republick of letters 
with maſterly performances i in all the various 
kinds. Where is the writer of genius and 
taſte, who does not perceive in the heat of 
A that one part of his mind (if 1 


„ * „ 
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may ſo expreſs myſelf ) ſeparates itſelf from 
the, other which is employed i in compoſing, 
in order to obſerve it's motions, and to give 
them a free courſe, and alſo points out before | 
pou what is afterwards to * effaced? 


Tur true eee * mch the = 
tk in judging of the productions of 
others, that he employs in compoſing his 
own. He begins by giving himſelf up to the 
high and lively ſenſations of pleaſure, which 
generally. ariſe from the firſt impreſſion that 
a new and maſterly performance makes upon 
the mind. Perſuaded however, that real 
beauties gain in proportion as they are atten- 
tively examined, he recollects himſelf; ex- 
tends his reſearches to Ge cauſes of his ſatiſ- 
faction; ſingles them out one after another; 
diſtinguiſbes carefully between illuſory ſenſa- 
tions, and deep and laſting impreſſions; and 
by this analytical procedure is rendered capa- 
ble of pronouncing with judgment concern- 
ing the merit of a work in general, and of 
each of it's particular and contra pers. 

| Por theſe obGcreations we tall bs for- 
niſhed with an anſwer to a queſtion, which 
od | ues e 
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has n propoſed, and alſo ak de- 


bated, vis. Whether, in judging eoncerging 3 


a work of afte, ſentiment or feeling is to be 
preferred before reaſoning and diſcuſſion? 


Feeling 3 is undoubtedly the natural judge for 
the firſt moment, Di/cuſſion for the ſecond,” 


and the ſecond, judge will, almoſt always, 
confirm the deciſions of the firſt in Fe 
perſons, .. who, with a quick and delicate 
ſenſe of beauty, are ſo happy as to poſſeſs a 


juſt and accurate diſcernment. But the dif- 


ficulty, it will be alledged, ſtill remains; 
for as ſentiment and diſcuſſion will not * 
be agreed, what muſt be done when —— 1 
differ? Is it not beſt in all caſes to follow 
ſentiment as our guide, and hold always by 
it's deciſion? Is it not a miſerable occupation, 
will many. alk, to be diſputing againſt our 
agreeable. ſenſations, and what obligations 
hall we lie under to philoſophy if it mani- 
feſtly tend to diminiſh. our pleaſures? We 
cannot anſwer this latter queſtion without 
the utmoſt regret; becauſe we are obliged 
to acknowledge the effect of philoſophy to 
be, in reality, what it is here e ted ti 
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error and illufion, through which we have 
paſſed, and is, almoſt always, attended with 
_ the diminution of our pleaſures. The rude 
Aimplicity of our anceſtors rendered the im- 


— 
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that the knowledge we acquire ſerves only 
to give us a mortifying view of the ſeehes of 


pteſſions they received from the monſtrous 

ductions of the ancient theatre, more live- 
Iy and ſtriking than thoſe which we receive, 
in this poliſhed age, from the molt perfect 


. of our dramatick performs nees. The nations, 


which we ſurpaſs in knowledge and in re- 
finement, are not leſs happy than we are; 


| ince both their deſires and their wants ate 


lefs' numerous than ours, and they are fatif- | 


_ "fied with pleaſures of a leſs: elegant kind, 


than thoſe which we purſue. We ſhould 
not, however, be willing to exchange our 


| knowledge for the ignorance of thoſe nations, 
'or for the rude ſimplicity of our anceſtors. 


For, though this knowledge may diminiſh 


our pleaſures, yet it "prey, our vanity, We 
applaud ourſelves on account of that delicacy 


and refinement, that render us difficult to be 


Pleaſed, and even look upon them as merito- | 


rious. 
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rious. Self. love is the reigning pals ion, and 
that which, generally ſpeaking, we are the 
moſt eager to gratify. ' The pleaſure we de- 
rive from thence, is not, like many others, 
the effect of a ſudden and violent impreſſion; 
it is uniform and permanent, and may there- 

fore be Ne at leiſure. 


8 "Tarr ae methinls;” will be m 
teemed ſufficient to juſtify philoſophy from 
the accuſations that have been brought againſt 
it by ignorance and envy. We cannot how- 
ever conclude: without obſerving, that even 
upon the ſuppoſition” that theſe accuſations 
and reproaches were juſt, yet they loſe theic 
influence, and become unſeemly, when they 
are not made by philoſophers themſelves. To 
them alone it belongs to determine the ſphere, 
and to fix the boundaries of the philoſophical 
ſpirit; as it belongs only to thoſe who have 
wit, to plead againſt the abuſe. that may be 
made of it. But it unluckily happens, in op- 
poſition to this rule, that thoſe who have the 
leaſt acquaintance with philoſophy are its moſt 
violent detracters; juſt as poetry is decried by 


ſuch as have no talent for that noble art; the 
| profound 


4 


. 


principles; and 
thoſe writers, whoſe pr 
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moſt adapted 


profound ſciences, by ſuch as 
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| Conſidered with reſ| pect to os pro- 
ductions both of Napvxx and Akr. 


A FRAGMENT found imperfect among te - 20 
papers of the late N | 


De MONTESQU IEU. 


— .wꝛr pp ⁰ nog, 4, 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


| 2 one of the greateſt writers of this, or any 
other age, was not without certain defetts. 
The affetation of depth rendered bim ſometi; mes 


obſcure, and a paſſion for novelty of thought, - 
and analytical refinement led him frequently 


| aſtray. 1f the following fra gment abounds 
with fine thoughts upon. the fources of our intel- 


lectual pleaſures, it muſt, at the ſame time, 
be acknowledged, that it's ingenious author bas 


advanced therein ſome propofitions that are ab- 
ſolutely falſe, others that are perhaps trivial, 


ſeveral that are ſomewhat obſcure, and a few 


which the tranſlator confeſſes be does not under- 


and at all. Theſe laſt are given inthe ori- 


ginal French ; and thus the ſuper ficial thinker, „ 4 


who may flatter bimſelf that be under flands them, 
will not be deprived of the pleaſure of an imagi- 


nary diſcovery, nor the profound enquirer, who 
may underſtand them in effect, loſe any thing that 


came from the pen of the great MONTHS Oh =, 
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como ren 5 of Fad 7 
conſtitute the Proper objects of taſte, thoſe 


objects which we term beautiful, good, 
4 agreeable, natural, delicate, tender, grace- 


noble, grand, ſublime, and 
majeſtick, as alſo the qualities to which we 


give the name of, Je ne ſpar 70. When, 
for inſtance, the pleaſute we enjoy in the 


contemplation of any object is accompanied 


with a notion of it's utility to s we call that 


obſect good ; but when an object appears 


merely agrecable, without being Neg, 


4 * l 42 % AS NT 


us 


17 HE ancients do 85 "ſeem to b Kire fully 
. er. this important diſtinction; they 


| ; conſideted as things of a. Poi ib nature thoſe 
qualities, or rather perceptions, Which are 


merely relative to the Nature and operations 
of the ſoul.” Hence, *thible dialogues ſo be- 
lebrated by the ancients,” in which Plato gives 
us an ample account of the reaſonings of his 
great maſter; are, in our times, unſuſcepti- 
ble of a rational defence, becauſe they are 


founded wry the principles of a falſe phi- 


All the 3 they contain 
concerning 


lolophy. 


5 


with a” oe ed oo a. ond” a -tn -f 
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concerning goodneſs, beauty, peefiftions? 
' wiſdom, : folly, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, Ke. are 
intirely inconcluſive (), as they ſuppo 


various perceptions to be what they are nor, 
N and 11 9800 coming: eee BIRT 260 


37" of 
i 


Tus N 1 of TRE 3 
1 &c. lie within us, and, of conſequence, 


when we enquire into their cauſes, we do no 
more than e the e whe our men- 


tal Fenner 5 0 Fic 10.9: 


._. — 
* ' —Y 7 "WE 


1 us chen turn th eye © of = mind 'v up- 


on itſelf, examine it's inward frame, conſi- 
der ĩt in it's actions, and 


| It's paſſions, and 


fures in which it's 


contemplate it in it's ple 


true nature is beſt diſcovered. It derives 


pleaſure from poetry, painting, ſeulpture, 


ache cture, muſick, i Ne ng, in 4 and. 
; 5 17 b * M33 M44; 13 BY LS a9 13 


405 This 3 is inirely erroneous 3, 15 granting 
goodneſs, beauty, hard, faft, &c. to be merely perceptions of 


the mind, and nothing really exiſting <vi#hour as ; yet if theſe 
perceptions be i invar iably excited by certain objects an 41 not by = 


others, if they ariſe uniformly when theſe objects are preſented, 
they form, of conſequence, fixed and permanent relations, 
which render all the reaſonings founded on them as concluſiye, 
as if theſe perceptions were the inherent qualities of external 


objects. The tranſlator thought this error of too much con- : 


hae ds ha ſilence, © e 
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fromthe various productions of nature . 
art. Let us, therefore, inquire into the 
reaſons that render theſe objects pleaſing, as 


the times and circu 
= 2 their ain effects, "oo thus give 
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a great variety of objects, and of com | 
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alſo into the manner of their peratio 


an account of our- various: feelings. | 
will contribute to the aeg of taſte, 
which is nothing mare than the faculty of 


diſcoyering with quickneſs and delicacy the 
degree of pleaſure, which we ſhould receive 
from each object that © comes 5 within the ſphere 
* our eee e ee 


* } 


r= 2 the pln fe the mind. 


" THE mind, beſides thoſe FIPS which 


it repeives by the organs of - ſenſe, enjoys 


others which are peculiar to it's ſpiritual na- 
ture, and are abſolutely independent on ex- 


ternal ſenſation. Such are the pleaſures that 


ariſe. from curioſity, from the ideas of its 
own exiſtence, grandeur and 


from the faculty of taking a general and com- 


prehenſive view of things, of con gps 


perfections, 0 


. 
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Aa ſures, which are — to the 
nature of every intelligent bbing, depend not 
upon the external ſenſes, hut fende in the ve- 
ry eſſence of the ſoul ; and it is ncedleſs t6 
inquire whether the ſ6ul- Ehjoys them,; in 8 
ebnſequence of it's union with' the body, 
not; all that is neceſſary for us to know 
that it ehjoys them always, add that they 
_ the true and proper objects of taſte. | 
ſhall not, therefore, take any notice hyp of | 
the diſtinction that may be made between = 
the pleaſures that the ſoul derives from it's 
own eſſence, and thoſe that reſult from it's 
union with the body, but ſhall comprehend 
both theſe kinds of enjoyment under the cot. =» 
mon name of natural pleaſures, Theſe plez-- - 
ſures we muſt, however, diſtinguiſh from 
_ others that have certain connexions with them, 
and which we may call arguired pleaſares. | 
In the ſame manner, and alſ> for the ſame 
reaſons; we diftinguiſh between the telle : 
which is p ee and "tht en is ac 
E | quired. | 


VB Ir is of grun uſe in | each of hs | 
Kind to know the ſource of thoſe pleaſures of 
. which 7 fafte is the rule or Weilers Since the 

| | 8 „ 
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knowledge of our: pleaſures, whether natural | 
or . acquired, will contribute much towards 
the rectifying the two kinds of Zafte that cor - 
reſpond to them. We cannot truely appre- 
_ ciate, our pleaſures, nor indeed enjoy them 
with a proper reliſh, if we do not carefully 
examine the nature of thoſe pleaſures, and 


their firſt ſprin gs in the human d 


Is our ſouls bad not hone naked. to mate- 
rial ſubſtances, they would till have been 
capable of knowledge, but it is probable they 
would have loved whatever they knew; 
whereas, i in the preſent conſtitution of things, 
we ſcarcely love any Gs but that of — 


we are ant. ASS eee 


Tur ontiniten of © our natur is an arbi- 
trary thing; we might have been otherwiſe 
conſtituted than we are at preſent; and, in 
that caſe, our perceptions and feelings would 


have been quite different from what they 


now are. An external organ of ſenſation 
more or leſs would have given riſe to a ſpe- 
cies of poetry and eloquence totally different 


from that which takes place at preſent; nay, 


eyen another contexture of the organs we 
157 ̃⁊ 


_ 
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poſſeſs would have changed vaſtly. hon nature; 
of poetry; for inſtance, Had the conſtitution 
of our mental and bodily. powers rendered 
our: attention and application. of mind more. 
vigorous and conſtant than what they are at 
preſent, this circumſtance would have pre- 
vented the exiſtence of thoſe rules, which. 
are deſigned: to adapt the diſpoſition of a a ſob- 
ject to that meaſure. of attention of which we 
are capable : Had we been naturally endowed 
with a more. perfect degree of ſagacity and 
penetration, all the rules which are founded 
upon the degree which we now poſſeſs, 
muſt have been entirely different ; In a word, 
all the laws that derive their exiſtence and au- 
thority from a certain conſtitution of our nay 
ture, would have been totally. different, upon 
it's being, POEM conti 


the x Jem tion of 


oY * 


* 


and confuſed than it actually is, it would 
have been neceſſary to have introduced into 
the plans of the architect fewer ornaments, 
and more uniformity; but the contrary rule 
muſt have taken place, had our ſight been 
more diſtin, picrging,” and .comprehepſive. 
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| Had our enſe of heatn g deen conftit 


Serbe ef r Bu delt ii ever ſo 
different from What it now is; but their re- 
lation to us being totally changed, they would 
not have produced in us the effects they how 
produce. And as the perfection of the arts 
. coniifts in their | preſenting to us theit teſpet- 

tive objects in ſuch a manner as wilf rener 
them as agrecable and ſtriking as is poffible; 
T6 a different conſtitution of our nature from 
the prefeht, would, nectfirily,” requite' a 
change in the preſent ſtate of the arts adapted 
tv the change which that neu 
would occaſion in the means of enjoytiieht 

in the manner of Win affected. | 


We are, at rn f ght, Prone ee fn 
Agne that a Eibutiedize of the various 
fourdes of our pleaſures is ſufficient in order 
to the attainment of what is called 22e, and 


that the man who has ſtudied the Ks of 


. Ae upon this ſubject is a than of taffe. 
and 


| and may * e with 8 concerning 
all che productions bf natore rt. 
this is a thiftake: for che 1 rchhe d. 
ot cbnfiſt in a theorttick knowledge, but lt 
the quick and exquiſite "3ppicrioh bf Füles If 
Which, in Ipectllation, mah B really inkbowi — | 
| to the wind. It is het, for Exattiple, hebe. 
ſary to kee cher the f afure we' revive If 
from a certain ke two 3 „ 
N is the effket of furptize; it is enough that 
| ie 6bjett ptoduces it's Aer, and futprifcs 
| neither wöre ber leſs thin be and For thit 
7 OWE th "4 this ud be Raid updit the 
mt before us, and all che pretepts that'we - 
| bat lay devi 057 orming out 74ffe, can oily 
regard mectly that ruffe that is to be sci. 
red, thbugh they Have a diſtant and indirect 


n 


9 

| alibi is the naturul oe. This indirect re- 
lation is manifeſt; for the acguired taſle af- 

0 fects, changes, augments and diminiſhes the 

s amal one, HE as the former Is affected, 

r 22 augmented and, it ite by. ihe 
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8 moſt. —_ dekaideh that can = 
given of 7afte, conſidered antecedently. to it's 
diviſion into good and bad, is, that it is ſome- 
thing which attaches us to certain objects by 
the power of an internal ſenſe, or feeling, | 
This account, however, does not ſuppoſe that 
it may not be applied to intellectual things, 
the knowledge of which is ſo delightful to the 
mind, that it has been looked upon by ſome 
philoſophers as the only ſource. of true felici- 
ty. The ſoul acquires knowledge. by it's ideas 8 
and it's inward ſenſes or feelings 2), $. and i it's 
pleaſures ſpring from the ſame ſources: for 
though the later be generally conſidered as the 
| inlets of pleaſure, and we ſuppoſe a total dif- 
ference between ideas and feelings, yet it is 
certain that the ſoul feels whatever it er coves, 
and there are. 10 objects ſo abſtruſely intellec- 
tual which it does not either perceive in re- 


(&) There is Had deal of difficulty in tranſlating the 
French word ſentiment by. any other term than that of feeling. 
The Exgliſi word ſentiment in the ſingular number may he 
uſed methinks to render the French term, and I have ventured 
to apply it ſeveral times in this ſenſe, leaving out the particle 
a, which attaches to it another meaning in our language. But 
in the plural number we can ſcarcely make the ſame uſe of it, 
as by ſentiments, we gh F underſtand our thoughts * 
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ys or in —_— ind r of  canſequenc, 
it does not $9 mg 
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Gone nerning 2 wa excellence 5 in ge- 


* 10 nerul. 5 
hes I. T "__ contdagt'? in a ; Py 
comprehends all the various kinds of intel- 
lectual endowments, ſuch as genius, good 
ſenſe, penetration, an accurate diſcernment, 
eee, . ents, Zafte, - 


THE paſſage that . . this 0g. 


ragraph 16 extremely obſcure ; as the Tran- | 


Aator underſtandt it, the obſervations it 


contains are far from being juſt ; but that 
no injury may be done to the author by 4 
Faulty tranſlation, the paſſage i is bere * 
43 1 JO, in the ON Py 


MF” Ex % 


«. L Bornrr conſiſte 2 avoir has: organes | 


ce. bien conſtitues Lemme ax een ou 


(* We take the word Wit here in 105 Achs lt 


bears in the old Engliſb authors, and in it's original ſignifica- 


tion, which comprehends all the powers and faculties of the 
mind. Otherwiſe it is impoſſible to expreſs i in one word whae 


5 Author underſtands by the term * in this paſſage. 
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Mr. De MONTESGUI EUS» 
<-i}-Capplique. Si la choſe eſt extromement 
6 particuliere il ſe nomme tam; Sil a plus 
& rapport à un certain plaiſir delicat des gens 
, du monde, il ſe nome gar; ſi la choſe 
* particuliere eſt unique chez un peuple, le 
6h talent ſe nomme eſprit; comme Part de la 
guerre, et l'agriculture chez les Romains, 

| * h chaſſe chez les Sauuages, Kc. &e, | 


| Concerning curijiy. 


THE human mind is naturally lb 
for thinking or perceiving, and curigſity is * 
ceſſary to ſuch a being: for as all things are 
connected in nature, and every idea and ied 
ate in the great chain of being immediately 
preceded by their cauſes, and as immediately 
Followed F their effects, fo we cannot deſire 
the knowledge of one object without being 
deſirous alſo of arriving at the knowledge of 
thoſe that are intimately related to it. Thus 
{ "hin we fee the part only of an excellent 
piece of painting, we are eagerly deſirous of 
a ſight of what remains concealed from our 
view, and the eagerneſs of this defire is pro- 
portioned to the pleaſure we received from 
"has we had _ fon, 


Ir 
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Ir is, therefore, the pleaſure which v we have 
received from one object, that carries forward 
our deſires towards another; hence the mind 
is always bent upon the purſuit of- pag 
. 600 never enjoys ang fee 


* avs may we "alwogs, de = of Apis 
tring pleaſure to the mind, by preſenting ta 
is Moi 5 a multitude of objects, ar 


Br ctheſ e we may. is ad 
to explain the reaſon, why we receive pleas 
ſure both from the view of a regylar garden, 
and alſo from a rural proſpect, in which there 
is neither order nar proportion. The plear = 
ſure we receive from theſe. different objects © | 
ariſes originally from the ſame cauſe, even 
from the natural * we have of king. 5 
multitude of objects This deſire re Wers us 
eager to extend or; views, and to. woe 15 


pulſe, abhors all mie, and auld willin i 
enlarge the ſphere of its contemplation, an 

even of its actual preſence; and thus age. of 
it's great pleaſures is, to take in a large and 


diſtant 3 But this pleaſure i is not ea- 


P — , 


fily attained: in towns and cities our view is 
obſtructed by various ranges of buildings; in 
the country it is limited and interrupted 2 
many obſtacles. What then is to be done? 
Why, we muſt have recourſe to art, which 
comes to our aſſiſtance, and diſcloſes nature 
which was concealed from our ſight; in this 
caſe we are more pleaſed with art, than with 
nature, that is to ſay, with nature veiled and 
unſeen. . But when nature preſents itſelf to 
us in extenſive proſpects, in variegated land- 
ſcapes, where the eye can roam uncontrouled 
through meadows and woods, through riſing 
grounds and flowery plains, the mind is quite 
otherwiſe elated and tranſported with theſe _ 
rural ſcenes, than with the gardens of Le Ne- 
tre; berauſe ſuch is the fecundity of nature, 
that it is always new and original, whereas 
art copies and reſembles itſelf in all its pro- 
ductions. This alſo is the reaſon why in 
painting we are more pleaſed. with a rural 
landſcape, than with a correct plan of the 
fineſt garden upon the earth; becauſe the 
money repreſents nature in thoſe ſcenes, where 
appears with the greateſt beauty, with 
the moſt eg wan ne, the eye can 
a | 9153 ramble 
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ribs at en, ane 171044 
charms with Pleaſure and deughr. 
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| TrarT which, generally freaking, x render 


2 thought grand and ſtriking, is when the 


ject it repreſents opens to our view a md. 0 


tude of other objects with which it is con- 
nected, ſo that we diſcover of a ſudden, and, 


as it were, inſtantaneouſſy what we had no 
hopes of knowing without a conliderable a. 


gree of attention and ap: 81570 
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: He: gives us an Ck of the 1 Maceds- 
nian o wag 18 he 1 0 ratnegſe ae 


, ae 4 a 


He exhibits to us a Aale and ſublign 


view of the whole life and exploits of Scipio, 
| when he ſpeaks thus concerning his youth: 


lic erit iii, uk in exitium Africæ eke: * 
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4 aides, e moſk lar 3 the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of Hannibal, the ſtate of the na- 
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272. Mr. De MONTESQUIEU'S 
tigns, and the whale grandeur of the Roman 


people, when he ſays: gue | 
| 1 Hs en Romano toto " WO; 
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4 multiplicity of objects; it is farther requi - 
fite that they be exhibited with order and ar- 
rangement, for then it retains what it hap 
ſeen, and alſo forms to itſelf ſome notion of 
what is to follow; One of the higheſt men- 
tal pleaſures is that which we receive: from a 
conſciouſneſs of the extent of our views, and 
the depth of our penetration; but in a produc- 
tion void of order this pleaſure/ is impeded; 
the mind, deſitous to ſupply from its own | 
ideas this want of regularity, is perplexed in 


the vain attempt; it's plan mingles itſelf with 


chat Which the author of the work had form- 


ed, and this produces a new canfufion. Is re- 


tains\nothing, foroſees nothing 5 it is dejected 
by the confuſion that reigns in it's ideas, and 


by the -comfortleſs void that ſucceeds the abun- 


| Prefugus ex Air 2 


ev Wd BY a oa on es as 


dance and variety of its vain recources. It's fa- 
Ugue is without it's effect, and efforts are unſuc- 
ceſsful. 


=_ 


troduces a certain order, even amidft confuſion, 


| Where confuſion is not the main object, the 
Principal thing to be expreſſed. Hence the 
painter throws his figures into groups; and | 
when hedrawsa battle, repreſents, as it were, 


in the front of his piece, the principal objects 
which the eye is to diſtinguiſh, and caſts at a 
diſtance, by the magick of perſ pective, the 
S n confulton and Wer reins Ty 


| Concerning the pheſure chat ere fron 


variety. 


{if 
* 1 . B 1 5 5 


1 F order be thus neceſſary 3 in all ſorts of 


productions, variety is no leſs ſo; without 
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| ceſaful. Hence the judicious artiſt ee in- 


* 


variety the mind falls into a lifeleG inactivity | 


and languor; for ſimilar objects appear to it 


as if they were wholly the ſame; ſo that if 


a part'of a piece of painting 'was diſcloſed to 


our view, which carried a ſtriking reſemblance 


of another part of the ſame piece that we had 
already ſeen, this ſecond part would be real- 


ly a new obje& without appearing ſuch, and 


would be conteraplated without the leaſt ſen- 


; bs | ation | 
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274 Mr. De MONT ESQUIE Us 
ſation of pleaſure. The beauties we diſcern 
in the productions of art, as well as in the 
works of nature, conſiſting entirely in the 
Bee they adminiſter, it is neceſſary ſo to 
modify theſe beauties as to render them the 
means of diverſifying our pleaſures as far as 
is poſſible. We muſt employ our induſtry 
in offering to the eye of the mind objects 
which it has not as yet ſeen, and in exciting 
within it feelings different from thoſe which 
it may have already experienced, Oe 


'Tavs Hitory pleaſes by the i of 
facts and relations which it contains; Ro- 
mance by the variety of prodigies it invents; 
and Dramatic Poetry by the variety of paſſions 
which it excites. Thus alſo they who are 
well verſed in the art of education endeavour 
to introduce as much diverſity as they can 
amidſt that tedious uniformity which is inſe- 
parable from a long courſe of inſtruction. 


UxITORMITY carried on to a certain 
length renders every thing inſupportable. The 
ſame arrangement of periods continued for a 
long time fatigues in a piece of eloquence. 
The ſame numbers and cadences become ex- 
tremely 
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tremely tedious in a long poem. If the ac- 


counts given of the famous Viſta or alley that 
extends from Moſcow to Peterſburg be true, 
the traveller, pent up between theſe two 


ſeemingly endleſs rows of trees, muſt feel the 
moſt diſagreeable laſſitude and ſatiety in the 
continuance of ſuch a dull uniformity, Nay, 
even proſpects which have the charm of va- 


riety, ceaſe to pleaſe, if they be repeated with- 
out much alteration, and are for a long, time. 


preſent to the mind. Thus the traveller, who 


has been long wandering through the Alps, 
will deſcend fatiated with the moſt, extenſive 
views, the moſt romantick and ee 


1 


Tas human mind loves variety, and the 


reaſon is, as we. have already obſerved, that it 
is naturally framed for contemplation and 


knowledge. If then the love of variety is 


ſubordinate and adapted to the attainment of 


knowledge, it is requiſite, that variety, whe- 


ther in the productions of nature or art, be 
ſuch as will facilitate knowledge; or, in other 
words, an object muſt be ſufficiently. {mple 
to be perceived with eaſe, and ſufficiently di- 


w__- to be contemplated with pleaſure. 
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76 Mr. De MON TESQUIE U” 8 
--Tinks are certain objects, which have he 
appearance of variety, without the reality; and 
_ ethers, that ſeem to be uniform, bat are, in 
effect, "extremely diverſified. | 1 PUS. © 


Tux Gothic Ache cke appears FEWER 
rich in point of variety, but it's ornaments fa- 
tigue the eye by their confuſion" and minute- 
_ neſs. Hence we cannot eaſily diſtinguiſh one 
from the other, nor fix our attention upon any 
one object, on aceount of the multitude that 
ruſh at once upon the ſight; and thus it hap- 
pens that this kind of architecture diſpleaſes 
in the very circumſtances that were deſigned 
to render it W | 


| A Gothic fruQure is to the eye what a rid - 
dle is to the underſtanding; in the contem- 
plation of it's various parts and ornaments the 
mind perceives the ſame perplexity and con- 
fuſion in it's ideas, chat ariſe from reading a an 
obſcure poem. 


TRE Grecian architecture, on the contra- 


ry, appears uniform; but as the nature, and 


the number alſo of it's diviſions are preciſely 


ſuch 
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ſuch as occupy the mind without fatiguing 


it, it has conſequently that degree of cd 
that is plrating and delightful 


| GreATarss in the whole of any peda. 
tion requires of neceſſity the ſame quality in 

the parts. Gigantic bodies muſt have bulky 
members ; large trees muſt have large bran= 


ches, Ge. ; e is che nature of things. 1 


* 


Tur Grecian' ae whoſe ditions 


are few, but grand and noble, ſeems formed 
after the model of the great and the ſublime. 


The mind perceives a certain majeſty which 
* een all it's eee | 


Tuus the paintcr diſtributes the figures, 


that are to compoſe his work, into various 
groups; and in this he follows nature and 


truth, for a crowd is almoſt always divided 


into ſeparate companies. In the ſame man- 


ner in every complex piece of painting we ſee 
the lights and ſhades diſtributed into large 

maſſes, which ſtrike the eye at a diſtance, be- 

fore the whole compoſition is diſtinctly per- 


ceived. . 
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iN 


ce rhe Laer that ari es Joo " vn | 


W E os * nd that naciaty' is 
pleaſing to the human mind; and we muſt 
farther remark, that a certain degree of h- 

metry produces alſo an agreeable effect, and 
contributes to the beauty of the greateſt part 
of thoſe complex productions, which we be- 
hold with admiration and delight. How 
ſhall we reconcile this ſeeming contradiction * 
It will vaniſh if we une to the 
obſervations, 


On of the principal cauſes of the pleaſure, 

- which the mind receives in the contemplation 
of the various objects that are Preſented to it, 
is the facility with which it perceiyes them. 
Hence ſymmetry is rendered agreeable, as it's 
ſimilar arrangements relieve the mind, aid the 
quickneſs of it's comprehenſion, and enable it, 
upon a view of the one half of an _ to 
form immediately an 100 of the whole. 


'Ueon this obſervation is founded "the: fol- 
lobing general rule, That where  Sommetry i is 


4 $1 thus 
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thus uſeful to the mind, by aiding it's com- 
prehenſion, and facilitating it's operations and 
it's perceptions, there it is, and muſt always . 


be agreeable ; but where it does not produce 
this effect, it becomes flat and inſipid, becauſe, 


without any good purpoſe, it deprives an ob- 
ject of that variety to which nature has given 


ſuperior charms. In thoſe objects which are 


viewed ſucceſſively, variety is requiſite, be- | 
cauſe they are diſtinctly perceived without the 


leaſt difficulty, On the contrary, where a 


multitude of objects are preſented to us in Alt 


point of view, and ruſh in at once upon the 


eye, there ſymmetry is neceſſary to aid us in 
forming' quickly an idea of the whole, Thus 


Symmetry 1 is obſerved in the front of a build- 
ing, in a parterre, in a temple; and there it 


pleaſes extremely for the reaſon now men- 
tioned, it's aiding the mind to take in imme- 


diately the whole object without Pain, per- 


A or confuſion. 


Tur object which the mind 1 not 
le but, as it were, by one effort, 


muſt be fimple and one; all it's parts muſt, 


unite in forming one defign, and maſt relate 
to one end. This is another conſideration, 
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Ka. Me. De MONTESQUIEU 8 
that renders ſymmetry: pleafing, as it alone 
ptpperly conſtitutes what we call a whole, or 
the effect of a variety of parſe that. center in 


one. general Peng. FC 


ay 4 * 


Tanz is 2 Res tr configeration = 
pleads i in favour of ſymmetry, and that is the 
deſire, ſo natural to the mind, of ſeeing every 
thing finiſhed and brought to perfection. In 
all complex objects there muſt be a ſort of 
counterballance, or equilibrium between the 
various parts that terminate in one whole; and 
an edifice only with one wing, or with one 
wing ſhorter than the other, would be as un- 
finiſned and imperfect a production as a body 
with 4 one arm, or with two of en 


POL: EIS ge 46/8? 4 


| Cmeerning cotraſs. þ 


1F the mind A vleaſure:4 in 8 it 
is alſo agreeably affected by contrafts. This 
requires explication, and a few exam ples will 
ſerve for that . 555 


Ir painters aa ſculptors, in obediqace. to 
the directions of e are careful to obſerve 
a certain 
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a certain ſymmetry i in their ce cotnpoſitions ; the 
ſame nature requires that the — Which 
they repreſent ſhould contraſt each other; and 
thus exhibit an agreeable variety, a: pleaſing 

oppoſition to the eye of the ſpectator. One 
foot placed preciſely in the ſame poſition with 
the other, or any two of the correſponding 
parts of the body placed exactly in the ſame 
direction, diſguſt a judicious obſerver, becauſe 
this ſtudied ſymmetry produces a perpetual 
and. inſipid ſameneſs of attitude, ſuch as we 
obſerve in the Gothic figures, which all re- 
ſemble each other in this reſpect. Beſides, 
this uniformity of attitude is contrary. to our 
natural frame and conſtitution ;_ nature has 
not deſigned that we ſhould imitate in our 
geſtures the ſtupid uniformity that is obſer- 
vable in the Indian Pagods: no; ſhe has 
given us the power of ſelf-motion and con- 
ſequently the liberty of modifying our air and l 
our poſture as we pleaſe. And if ſtiffneſs and 
affectation be unſupportable in the human 
form, can they be Mey: in the; proving. | 


of art ? 


Tus. attitudes. th ON s of 
ſuch figures as are repreſented in ſculpture, 
muſt 
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muſt be contraſted in order to give them an 
agreeable air of variety and eaſe. What ren- 
ders this more eſpecially neceſſary 1 in ſeulp- 
ture is, that of all the arts it is naturally the 
moſt cold and lifeleſs, and can only affect 
and enflame by the force of it 8 WR TOE 
225 Venen of 1 it's poſtures. "15k 


855% 


Bor as, according 10 an cbterentdon al | 
ready made, the variety which the Gothic 
architets were ſtudions to introduce into 
their ſtructures gave them an inſipid air of 
uniformity; ; fo has it happened that the va- 
riety, which other artiſts propoſed effectua- 
ting by the means of contraſts, has _— 

rated _ into a vicious e e 


Tai 4 is not Fo obſervable * certain 
Rions of ſculptors and painters, but al- 
ſo in the ſtyle of certain authors, who, by 
perpetual antitheſes form a contraſt between 
the beginning and the end of each phraſe. 
Of this we find ſeveral examples in Sr. Auguſ- 
tin, and others, who wrote during the low 
periods of the Latin language ; and alſo in 
the writings of ſeveral moderns, particularly 
thoſe of St. Evremont, The fame cadence 


OT 
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or jingle repeated in every phraſe is extreme | 
iy diſagreeable and faſtigions. Contraſis thus 
multiplied become intolerably uniform; ok 
thoſe oppoſitions, that were deſigned to pro- 
duce variety, degenerate, by perpetual repe - 
tition, into the moſt. tedious ſymmetry. The 
mind finds ſo little variety in this ſort of com- 
poſition, that having heard but one half of 
a phraſe, it will always anticipate the other. 
There is, indeed, a certain oppoſition in the 
words of each phraſe; but this oppoſition is 
always the ſame; and the flowing of each pe- 
riod, though harmonious, is yet moſh fa- 
tiguing on account of the conſtant e 
the ſame kind of aue arr 4 


22 
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S xvxkar painters have fallen into this vi- 
cious cuſtom of multiplying contraſts beyond 
meaſure in all their compoſitions, ſo that the, = 
view of one ſingle figure will enable the acute 
obſerver, to guels at the diſpoſition of all thoſe 
that are contiguous to it. This perpetual. 
ſtudy of diverſity produces uniformity, as — | 
been obſerved above. Belides, this : 
for multiplying. contrefts has no cnn in 
nature, which operates, on the contrary, 
with a ſeeming Ae wy of all affecta- 
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tion, and, ſo far from giving to all bodies. a 
determinate and uniform motion, gives to a 
great number no motion at all. The hand 


of nature diverſifies truly her multifarious pro- | 


ductions; ſome bodies ſhe holds in repoſe, 
while the impreſſes upon - others an ene 


variety « of tendencies and movements. 


9 


Ir the at intellectual faculties of . 


nature determine us to take pleaſure in vari- 


ety, our feeling powers are not leſs agreeably a 
affected by it. The mind cannot long bear 


the ſame objects, the ſame pleaſures, the 
fame ſituations, if I may uſe that term, be- 
| cauſe it is united to a body to which they are 


inſupportable. The activity of the mind, and 
its ſenſations and feelings depend upon the 
courſe of the animal ſpirits that circulate in 
the nerves; there are, of conſequence, two 
circumſtances that ſuſpend their vigour, viz. 
the laſſitude of the nerves, and the diffipation 
of the animal e or * entire ceſ- 

ſation. eh | 
Tus every thin g fatigues us after a cer- 
tain time ; this, at leaſt, is undoubtedly true 
with reſpect to thoſe pleaſures that are ex- 
tremely intenſe; e quit them always with 
| | the 
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the ſame ſatisfaction with which we embra- 
ced them; 3 the fibres which were their inſtru- 
ments have need of repoſe; we muſt there - 
fore employ others that are in a condition to 
ſerve us, and thus diſtribute e equally to the 
various parts of our frame the functions they 
are to perform in renderin 8 us active and 


bappf. 


2 Taz foul finds it's ; vigour "nad by 
any long; and intenſe feeling. But to be deſ- 
titute of ſentiment or feeling, is to fall into 
a void which ſinks and overwhelms our bet- 
ter part. We remedy this diſorder, or ra- - 
ther prevent this diſagreeable alternative by 
diverſifying the modifications and pleaſures 
of the mind, and then it feels without 
wearineſs. 5 N 1 


Concerning the abs which |; 1 the : 


Ses of Jop e. 

THE e diſpoſition that 8 „ne 
agreeable to the mind, is alſo the occaſion of 
thoſe pleaſures which it receives from ſurpriſe. 
This feeling of ſurpriſe. pleaſes both from the 
nature of it's object, and the quickneſs and 


rapidity 
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rapidity with which it acts upon the mind, 
which perceives either an object it did not ex- 
. pe, or an object preſented in a different 
manner n LO bird It t imagined before- 

e : 


"GOnbaves? is vpn by ſuch vibes as are 
| diher marvellous, new, or unexpected; and 
in thoſe caſes where we are ſtruck with the 
marvellous, the principal feeling is accompa- 
nied with an acceſſory ſenſation which ariſes 
from this, that the object which we con- 
template as marvellous i is allo new and unex- 
| wr M 


aer 1559 of * attract the OY 
attention of the mind, and affect in a lively 
and agreeable manner by preſenting to it a 
continual train of unexpected events; and 
hence alſo ariſes the pleaſure we take in thoſe 
games in which we are aſſociated with part- 
ners, for they are alſo a combination of un- 
| foreſeen events produced by be. joint influ- 
ence of dexterity and hazard. 


We may farther reduce to EE ame glu 
5 ples the chief — we receive from dra - 
matick 
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matick compoſitions, in which we End an 


important ſeries of events developed by de- 
_ 4-7 the moſt ſtriking occurrences udio 


ly concealed until the very.moment of theic 

arrival, all the powers of invention —_— 

to create new objects of ſurpriſe, and 

which we are ſometimes affected with a n 
ticular kind of ſurpriſe upon ſeeing things fall 

out, juſt as we 3 have EY * 


fore hand. 


50 


WIũ hw Baal, that the RS 
of wit and learning are read with eagerneſs 
only becauſe they procure us the lively plea- 
ſure of novelty and ſurpriſe; and thus Abr 
the defect of converſation which is, almoſt 
always, uniform and inſipid, and ſeldom ex- 
cites the agreeable feeling now. under conſi- 
derne . 


" Suaenn may be excited hiv by the ob- 
ject itſelf that is preſented to our view, or 
by the manner in which we perceive it, and 
the circumſtances under which we conſider 


it; for an object may appear, in our per- 


ception, greater or leſs than it is in reality; 
it . appear different from what it actually 
is; 


3s; and even in thoſe caſes where we ſee it as 
it is, we may fee it under circumſtances, 
Which excite an acceſſory feeling of ſurpriſe. 
Thus in the view of any work the mind may 
de ſtruck with the circumſtantial or acceſſory 
ũdea of the difficulty of it's production, of the 
perſon that contrived and finiſhed it, of the 
time or manner in which it was executed, 5 
or of any other circumſtances that are inti- 
mately connected with it. 


SUE T 0 N I Us. recites the crimes Jay” 28 


| Nero with a certain coolneſs and tra nquillity 
which aſtoniſh, and which almoſt perſuade 
the reader that the enormities he deſcribes 
excited but faintly, if at all, his indignation 
and horror. But the hiſtorian ſtops ſhort, 
changes his ſtyle ſuddenly; and ſays, © The 
« earth, having ſuffered ſuch a monſter to 
4 breathe upon it's ſurface for fourteen years, 
abandoned him at laſt; Tale monſtrum per 
quatuordecim annos gerufen terrarum orbis 
tandem deſtituit. In this ſhort, but emphatick 
phraſe, the mind is ſtruck with different ſen- 
ſations of ſurpriſe ariſing from a variety of 
cCircumſtances. We are ſurpriſed at the hiſ- 
torian's ſudden change of ſtyle, at the diſco- 
| 8 1 


NJ. 


Fd 


tion, and. 40, > ike it ith, phaſing furs 


Prise. 25 TY 0 e 2 4 e SHS 
| Granny 32 ri A pe "eds nay 


A 42 1 e i 75 1 
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'X 17 18 . to . ht generally | 


ſpeaking, every ſenſation i 18 excited by 


Ft * 
2 2 7 


than one, cauſe. The force of a Kelle, 
and that variety of feelings into which it may 


be decompounded, are the reſult. of variqus 


and diſtinct cauſes, which, however, operate 
at one and the ſame time. The excellence 
of wit and genius conſiſts in their exerciſing, 
at once, ſeveral faculties of the mind, and 


exciting in it a variety of feelings; and, if 


we examine attentiyely the merit of the moſt 


celebrated authors, we ſhall find * it lies 
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principally in this; and that they pleaſe in 
proportion to the number of feelings which 
they eee at 50 . "_—. in 408 
min FF 

| W are more pleaſed with a re | 
den than with a confuſed and crowddd: — 
of trees; but obſerve the multi plicity of rea- 
ſons on which this preference is founded: 
1. Our view is leſs confined by the. one than 
by the other. 2. In a regular, garden each 

walk or alley forms a diſtin& and grand object, 

. while, in a confuſed heap of trees, each tree 
forms, indeed, a Ailtinet object, but only a 
minute and inconſiderable one. 3. We ſee 
an arrangement and diſpoſition of things to 
which we are not accuſtomed. 4. We ap- 
prove and appreciate the pains and induſtry 
that haye been employed. 5. We admire 
the care that has been taken to combat and 
correct perpetually the irregular fecundity of 

nature, which, by new and undeſired pro- 
ductions, ſeems diſpoſed to involve in confu- 
ſion the works of art; and this obſervation is 
verified by the diſguſt with which we beliold 
a garden, which has been neglected, and ſuf- _ 
Feed to run wild, But farther, we receive 
„ Fun 


* 


* 
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5 in the productions of art, not en 
from various, but alſo from contrary cauſes: 
Sometimes we are pleaſed with the difficulty 
of a work; at others it is the facility of its 
execution that renders it agreeable. We of- 
ten admire in the magnificence of a country- 
ſeat the ſplendor and profuſion of it's owner ; 
and, as often, are pleaſed with the art which . 
has formed a ſtriking and agreeable arrange 
men wn little labour and acer) Tay 


pra ar ale us ne ha * 
 tisfies our avarice, and often fulfils the hopes 
we entertain of making an addition to our 
poſſeſſions; it flatters our vanity too, by a 
ſecret conſciouſneſs of our being' the favorites 
of fortune, and by exciting the attention of 
thoſe about us to our ſucceſs; it gratifies, alſo, | 


our curioſity by preſenting to our view a di- 


verſified {| peRtacle of perſons, characters, and 
ions; in a word, it yields the various 


Fan, of relle. 2 


Danoms pleaſes by i it's Minis 1 5 
rapidity, by the gracefulneſs of it's motions, 
by the beauty and variety of the attitudes it 


forms, by it's connexion with muſick which 


U2 „ 


SS. 


and men ce 


articulate fc 


their 
cauſe they neither belong to the ſex which 


| youth, and n a flexible and ſweeneſs 
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is ſo intimate that we cc npare the dancer to 


an 9 which plays in concert. But 
that which renders dancing peculiarly pleaſing 
is a ſecret operation of the mind, which . 


ces all it's movements to certain moment 


ad dige in in "heres 5 —— 2 
of Taly, for example, are little adapted to 
- pleaſe ; - I,” Becauſe there is nothing ſurpri- 


Gag in the ſweetneſs of 


r voices, after the 


preparations to which they have ſabmitted; 


they reſemble a piece of wood which the ar- 
tiſt has curtailed in order to 0 it pro 
mds. 2. Becauſe they can ne- 

ver enter truly i into „ "the: tender paſſion which 
afick is intended to expreſs, ' 3. Be- 


we love, nor to that which we eſteem. On 
the other hand, theſe ſame perſons are not 


deſtitute of qualities that render them agree - 


able in certain reſpects, as vey retain, much 
longer than others, the bloom and air of 


ah of 


. 
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of 'v voice which are peculiar to themſelves and 


to cheir condition. Thus every object excites 


a feeling, compoſed of many others, which 
weaken each other reciprocally, and are 
ſornetimes 1 in RO aud rich oo. C ation. 841 

Tum triad. owing — it 8 s enjoy 
ment, by the power of imagination, which 
multiplies: the cauſes of pleaſure by the con- 
nexions it forms; and the acceſſory ideas and 
perceptions it creates. Thus an object that 
has formerly pleaſed us, 1 us ſtill, and 
that for no other reaſon but that it has for- 


merly pleaſed us, and that we connect the 


paſt lden with the preſent. Thus again, an 
actreſs who has delighted us upon the ſtage,” 
continues alſo to delight us in a chamber ; 


her voice, her pronunciation, the remem- 


brance of the applauſes that crowned her 
performance, nay a combination that we im- 
perceptibly form between the idea of her and 
that of the princeſs ſhe repreſented upon 


the ſcene, all this variety, all this mixture 


concur in exciting. one full and lively ſenſae. 
tion of Pleaſure. 


| 94 Ms, De MONTESQUIEY" 8 


| We i are full of Airy E and. 
7 Wes. A woman of a ſhining reputation witf 
a ſinall defect, will be able to reconcile us to 
that defect, and will even have credit 
enough to make it paſs for an ornament. The 
greateſt part of the women we love have lit- 
tle to recommend them, but the favorable 
prejudices we entertain of them on account 
of their birth and fortune, and the honours 
and eſteem that are laviſhed- . thens boy 
.certain orders of men. e | 


cm dear wy pereeptim poo 2 
| feeling. 


ERS 0 NS of a 8 a faite 
are thoſe, who to every idea, and every ſen- 
ſation, add a variety of acceſſory ideas and ſen- 
ſations. Groſs minds receive no more up- 
on the vie w of an object than the ſimple ſen- 
ſation which that able of itſelf is adapted to 
excite; they neither know how to compound 
nor to decompound their perceptions and 
ideas; they neither augment nor diminiſh the 

Sy * 5 
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gifts of nature. The caſe is quite otherwiſe 


with perſons of a delicate turn of mind; they 
refine upon vulgar ſentiments, and improve 


and multiply their agreeable ſenſations, eſpe- 


cially in love, the greateſt part of whoſe plea- 
ſures is due to a quick and lively fancy. Po- 


Iyxenes and Apicius enjoyed at table a variety 
of ſenſations of their own creating, which are 


unknown to vulgar gluttons; and thoſe, who 
judge with tate, concerning the productions 


of wit and genius, have a multitude of per- 
ceptions, both natural and acquired, which 


are a deut to themſelves, xi" 


F 


| Concerning the Je ne e frai q quoi. 


W E nd. Father Weg in certain perſcins 


and in certain objects an inviſible charm, a 


natural gracefulneſs, which has not been 
hitherto defined, and which we have been 


obliged to expreſs by the vague epithet Je ne 
fai quoi. It appears to me highly probable 
that this ſecret charm is principally the effect 


of ſurpriſe. We are ſenſibly touched, when 


we find certain perſons more agreeable than 


at firſt ſight we imagined them to be; and 
we are filled with a pleaſing kind of ſurpriſe, 


U 4 when 
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when we ſee them triumph over thoſe de- 
fects, which the eye ſtill perceives, but which 
the heart no longer feels. Hence we. find 
often, among the female ſex, thoſe inexpreſſi- 
ble graces adorn the ugly, which are very ſel- 
dom laviſhed upon the fair and beautiful. A 
beautiful nymph generally diſappoints our ex- 
pectations, and appears, after ſome little time, 
| leſs amiable than at firſt fight; after having 
ſurpriſed us at firſt by her charms, ſhe falls 
greatly off, and ſurpriſes us at length by her 
defects; but the firſt ſurpriſe is a paſt plea- 
ſure, which is become faint and languid, and 
is almoſt effaced, whereas the ſecond is a 
freſh and lively ſenfation of diſguſt. Hence 
it rarely happens that the beautiful are tho 
objects of a violent and durable paſſion, which 
ſeems rather reſerved for the agreeable, than 
for the fair, for thoſe graces which ſtrike us 
unexpectedly, and which indeed we had no 
reaſon to expect. Sumptuous and magnifi- 
cent robes ate generally deſtitute of that grace- 
ful air, which we often find in the ſirnplicity 
of the ſhepherd's habit. We admire the air 
of majeſty that reigns in the draperies of Pau 
Feroneſe; but we are alſo" moſt agreeably - 
touched with the Gd of Rabel, and 
the 


. . 
— 
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he graces that flow from the pace of Cr 
rege. Paul Veroneſe mp much, and per- 
forms what he promiſes. Raphatl and Cor- 
rege promiſe little, but perform 2 great deal, 
and this is doubly plating to 18 3 
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Tuo graces wt can i euer even b defi 
mity agreeable, are more frequently centered 
in the mind, than expreſſed in the counte- 
nance. A beautiful face diſcloſes at once all 


it's charms, and conceals nothing; but an 


amiable mind ſhews itſelf only by little and 


little, and at ſuch times and in ſuch a degree, : 
as it thinks proper; it can conceal itfelf dex- 


terouſly for a time, in order to ſhine forth af- 


terwards with a brighter luſtre, and to admi- 
niſter that kind of ſurpriſe, to which the 


graces often owe "rw exiſtence. 


Tux graces are more rarely found” in the 


features of the face, than in the ait and man- 
ners; for theſe change every moment, and 
may therefore every moment produce new 
objects of ſurpriſe. In a word, beauty is li- 
mited to a certain ſet of features; but grace- 


fulneſs may reſult from an infinite variety of 


U 


circum- 
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1 circumſtances ; ſo that, if I may ſo . 
myſelf, there is ſcarcely. more than one way 
of being beautiful, whereas there are an hun- 
dred thouſand of * — 
. 3 | 
"A GENERAL e 5 n eſtabliſhed 
between the two ſexes in all nations, whe- 
ther ſavage: or.civilized, requires, that the firſt 
propoſal of conjugal union ſhould be made by | 
the men, and that the fair ſhould. have no- 
thing more to do than to grant or to reject 
the tender demands of love; and this very 
circumſtance is a ſource of graces peculiar to 
the ſex. As they are always obliged to be 
upon the defenſive, they are conſeqently obliged 
to conceal their paſſions, and many of their 
charms. Under this neceſſary reſtraint the 
N leaſt word, look, or geſture, that breaks looſe 
5 from it's confinement, without violating the 
by natural and primitive law of ſhame-faced mo- 
deſty, becomes a grace, and produces a deli- 
cCious kind of ſurpriſe. Such is the wiſe and 
excellent conſtitution of nature, that thoſe 
things, which, without the ſacred law of mo- 
deſty, would have been indifferent and inſi- 
pid, are rendered moſt agreeable and intereſt= 
ing in conſequence of that law, which is a 
| ſource: 
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£ force, of delicate ſenſat 


: k 88 


As affeftation end Ws are — 
of exciting ſurpriſe, it follows that graceful- 


- neſs is neither to be found in thoſe. manners 5 


that are under the fetters of reſtraint, nor in 
thoſe that are the reſult of a laborious affeca-) 
tion; but in a certain caſe, and liberty that 
lies between theſe two extremes, the avoid- 
ing of which is a — _ OR | 
— ER ms i een 


* 


. Din en N ph thoſe mas 
which are the moſt natural ſhould - be the 


moſt eaſy in practice; but the caſe is quite =_ 


otherwiſe; for, by the reſtraints of education. 
we always loſe more or leſs of the i ingenuous 


ſimplicity of nature, whoſe men erg, a 
high degree of n 


1 NoTHNG e 3 3 in dreſs, 
as that negligence and even diſorder which 

- conceal the pains that have been taken, and 
keep out of fight all the art that cleanlineſs 
did not require, and that vanity alone could 
employ. - In. the ſame manner wit is only 
agreeable 
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agreeable, when it's ſallies are flowing and 
= W ſeem rather luckily hit off, — E 
e invented a far-fetched.” 


J. 4 + 


jy ch man Aer e 4 eee mite 
ſmart ſayings, which are the fruits of preme- 
ditation and ſtudy, will paſs indeed for a man 
of wit, but not of that eaſy: wit, which is the 
ſpontaneous effuſion of nature, and in which 
alone the graces diſplay their ee charms. 
Grace in manners or in diſcourſe Fre 
moſt in thoſe who are the leaſt conſcious of 
Poſſeſſing it, and whoſe plainneſs and Empli- 
City, promiſing, nothing of that nature, occa- 
ſion an agreeable ſurpriſe in ſuch as at length 
perceive, in the midſt of this — a * 
= n h 1 de OE 


"Ain all 0 we b ay a wha hs 
| graces now under conſideration are not to be 
acquired; in. order to poſſeſs them we muſt 
be natural and ingenuous; and nothing is 
more ſelf-· contradictory than the em 8 of 
Rdying to be natural. 8 


P "Ws of "EBAY beattidul. Sas in the | 
Thad is that of the Girdle, which imparted to 


* enus 


a ihe less. No. image 


| N | — and influence of thoſe 77 


es which ſeem to be ſhed upon, certa 
kerle, an inviſible hand, and which are 


7 = 


* 
* 


1 
Juno; ſot majeſty requires, à certain gravity, 


or, in other words, a certain degree of rei- 


traint hich is inconſiſtent with the eaſy and 
careleſs ſimplicity of the graces; nor was it 


— .of e ne 


THE 8 fublime 3 5 ſtriking 3 
are to be found in thoſe objects, the firſt view 
of which excites but an inconſiderable emo 
tion of furpriſe, an emotion, however, which, 
continues, augtnents, and breaks forth, at 
laſt, into adtr len. 1 . rt The 
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better adapted t the bold and hanghny air of | 
Pallas, as haugbtineſß is irrec | 


"_ hecken e 5 5 
2 4 


© how Mr. He MONT suf! V's 
works of Raphatl do not affect us in any ex- | 
| traordinary manner at firſt ſight; his imitation 

of nature is ſo exact, that we — it 

at fitſt with as little ſupriſe, as if we ſaw the 
real objects he repreſents, that is to ſay, al- 
moſt without any. But the more we examine 

the ſublime productions of that great artiſt, 

th⸗ more our ſurpriſe increaſes, until it ariſes 
into aftoniſhment. In the work of an infe- 

rior pencil we are immediately ſtruck with a 
fingular expreſſion, a high colouring, a fan- 
taſtick attitude, becauſe we are not accuſtom- 
cd to obſerve them elſe where. We may 

g compare Raphael with Virgil; and the Vene- 

tian painters, with their forced attitudes, may 
be conſidered as the imitators of Lucan. 
Virgil, more natural and ſimple, ſtrikes leſs, 

at firſt view, than after an attentive examina- 
tion. Lucan, on the contrary, ſtrikes at firſt 
vue, and afterwards — us _” | 


Tur exact proportion, 3 Is Win in 


8 pre conſtruction of the famous church of St. 


Peter at Rome, makes it appear, at firſt ſight, 
leſs vaſt and ample than it is in reality; for 
we know not where to begin, nor on what 
point we ſhould firſt he our eye in order to 
judge 
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was of it's dimenſions. Were it's —— 
leſs conſiderable, we ſhould be immediately 
| ſtruck with it's length; and were it's length 
diminiſhed; it's breadth would amaze us at 
- firſt ſight. But if it's vaſt dimenſions do not 
ſtrike us: with amazement at the moment that 
we caſt our eye upon the mighty fabrick, the 
caſe is quite otherwiſe when we ſet about ex- 
amining it with application and attention of 
mind ;. then the eye perceives, as it were, the 
noble ſtructure expanding itſelf on all ſides; 
and ſurpriſe, gathering force from moment 

to moment, throws the ſoul, at length, into 
the deepeſt aſtoniſhment. Thus the trhvel- 
ler, upon the firſt view of the Pyrencan 
mountains, | imagines that his eye takes in 
their whole extent; but as he advances he 
+ perceives his error, ſees new ſummits ariſe, 

and loſes himſelf 1 in DE dune and _ 


prof pect. 


Ir . W as _ win enjoys 
pleaſure in conſequence of a feeling of which 
it has no-diſtin& notion, and which ariſes 
from it's perceiving: an object, as quite diffe- 
rent from what it knows that object to be in 
reality. The following example will abun- 

1 | — 
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dantly WuRrate this obſervation. 
tice; ;.and. it is well knowa that Michael 


The en 


* » 
in 
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elo, after an l Lf the. Pau: — 8 


Wan ws " 7 z after. 
P at che 


in reality, of a mountainous dre, appe N es 
. to the eye of the ſp 
ere fore of this noble piece ee 


. 


| mind remain ſuſpended be- 
* * it "perceives, and what it knows, = 
Den the appearance and the reality, and 
cannot recover from the ſurpriſe it feels at the 
| fight of an edifice, which is, at 
time ſo maſſy and ſo light. : 
67552 0% Baller e Int54 3 Foto] 
K, 2 antadlet AT 
v 5 2 
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HE mind a Gruck with ſue⸗ 


6 from its not being able to reconcile che 


paſt with the preſent, what it ſees with what 
it has ſcen.* There is in Laly à vaſt-lake 
called II lago maggiore, whoſe borders art 
entirely wild and barren: but, upon failing 


about fifteen miles in this little ocean, we find 


two iflands called the Borromees, about a 
ter of a mile in oircumference; and in 


laviſhed all thoſe rural beauties that the: moſt 


; exuberant. fancy can paint. The mind is af- 


mne at this ſingular contraſt, 42 recalls 
pon this occaſion the pleaſure it has received 
— the prodigies of romance, where the 


reader is tranſported from craggy rocks and 
barren: deſarts into ſmiling beg n en- 


dane ground. 


"has contraſt ftrike a ay beckuſe- 
objects * in oppoſition ſet off each other 
c : 


1 eci- 


ö Beth bes that «at ; 


dts nature ſeems: to have 
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reciprocally : thus a dwarf in company with 
a perſon of a tall ſtature forms a contraſt that 
makes the latter appear more oy mens and 
the former more minute. 

TOE 

ALL theſe 3 ; fapriſe; and home 
the pleaſure we receive from antitheſes, and 
other ſuch figures, and in general from all 
thoſe beauties of nature and art that are pro- 


duced or heightened by oppoſition. When 


Hlerus ſays, „ Sora and Algidum, who would 
e think it! were formidable enemies to Rome; 
* Satricum and Corniculum were provinces : 
* awe bluſh at the mention of Bovillæ and 
© Verulæ, yet we triumphed over them; and 
„ Tibur, now our ſuburbs, and Præneſte, where 
„ de fix our rural ſtats of recreation and + 
cc pleaſure, were Har merly the objects of our 
& ambitious defires, when we offered up to the 
© Gods our vows and petitions in the Capitol; 
when Florus, I fay, expreſſes himſelf thus, he 
ſhews us at the ſame time the grandeur to 
which Rome aroſe, and the ſmall beginnings, 
from which it ſet out; and theſe are two ob- 
jects, whoſe ſtriking compte « excites our aſto- 
niſhment. 


7 
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- We may wk i the entedeith dif- | 


| ference there is between an antitheſis of 


ideas, and an antitheſis. merely of words. 

The latter is glaring, the former lies in ſome 
meaſure concealed; the one is always in the 
ſame form and dreſs, the other changes as 
we pleaſe ; the one is diverſified and com- 
5 pie; the other. is uniform _ A | 


The ae hiſtorian, ſpeakin g of ths Blk 
nites, obſerves, that the ruin of their cities 
was. ſo terrible, that in his time it was ex- 
tremely difficult to conceive how this nation 
could have furniſhed to the Romans the oc - 
caſions of four and twenty triumphs, ut non 
facile. appareat materia quatuor et viginti tri- 
 umpborum. It is remarkable here that the 
very ſame words, which intimate the de- 

ſtruction of that conquered people, convey 
to us an idea of their nn ann, 
and fortitude. 


Tus 6 of a fit of laughter increaſes 
in proportion to the pains we take to ſtifle it; 
becauſe there is then a ſtriking contraſt be- 
tween the air and geſtures we aſſume, and 
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308. Mr. De MONTESQU I EVU'S 

thoſe that naturally correſpond with the pre- | 
me and diſpoſition of our minds. In 
the ſame manner we laugh at the fight of an. 


enormous noſe, or any other remarkable de- 
fect in 2 countenanc 


ON account of the un- 


ſee that contraſts are ſometimes rg — — 


deformity, as well as of beauty. When they 
are introduced without reaſon, or when they | 


| only: ſerve to expoſe a defect and to place it 
in a ſtriking and conſpicuous 


18 point of view, 
then they render an object deformed. . De- 


| farmity produces different effets upon the 
mind, according to the ideas that are aſl 


ted with it, Conſidered in itſelf, and view- 


ed of a ſudden, it excites laughter ; canſidered 


as a misfortune, it excites compaſſion; confi« 
dered. as a mark of ſome noxious quality, or 


only in compariſon with objects which we 


are accuſtomed to contemplate with . 
and with deſire, it excites auerſan. 6% 


The Tranſlator finds. the falling: poſogs þ | 
obſcure in the expreſſian, that, to avaid oll 
_- miſtahts,. ze bete give i it as it bes in the 
original. 59 8 

| WAP 59 | x 8 "I 


ESSAY on 4 As- ; * 


805 ee une nn qui Wy contre 
le bon ſens, lorſque cette oppoſition” it 
commune et aiſce a trouver, elles ne — 
4; "oi et ſont un defaut; parc 
cauſent point de ſurpriſe; et 4 au con 
ce traire elles ſont trop recherches, 
e plaiſent pas non plus. II fr: que ha 
un ouvrage on les ſente, parce qu elles * 
« ſont; et non parce qu'on a voulu les mon- 
< trer ;; car pour lors la 1 ne wunder 
& on ſur wt ſottiſe de en 15 


11 ey w 
e the qualities .chas leaſe us moſt 
in an author 1s a certain elegant ſimplicity of 
ſtyle (). The attainment of this is extremely 
difficult, becauſe it lies between the ſublime 
and it's oppoſite, but ſo near the latter, that it 
is not eaſy: to ſteer along it's border without 
touching it, or, to ſpeak without a figure, it 
is difficult to maintain this fimplicity of ſtyle. 
without evg nn into a HOON and 


000 "The Freach word 3 which ponies fiplic 
| without meanneſs, is difficult to be expreſſed without a peri- 


phraſis. We therefore wiſh that 15 7 ohnſton wanks admit 5 
non into his Dictionary. ; 
Tus 


no Mr. De MONTESQUIEL PS 


Tux URS ma ters in * es 
bon that thoſe vocal · pieces which are per- 
* with the greateſt facility are always 
the moſt difficult in the compoſition; a cer- 

tain proof this, that there are limits preſcribed 
both to our 8 to 410 ay: pee which 
a . ere. 50d 
dw we. neigh the: -pompous- art | loby 
ſtrains of Corneille, and the natural and flow- 

ing verſification of Racine, we can ſcarcely 
perſuade ourſelves that the former compoſed 
with eaſe, and the latter with _— and 
| ene, . ſuch was 2 the caſe. 


25 LOW and in6pid * is the ſublime of 
| the multitude, who are pleaſed with ſuch 
productions as appear expreſſly made for them, 
and which are, at the fame time, en to 
their n. 


T He ideas. chat ariſe in the minds of ſuch 
as are bleſſed with elevation of genius im- 
proved and directed by a liberal education, are 
either natural (7), noble, or ſublime. 
2 Idies naives. bg 9 
Wuàur d 


"ESSAY o TASTE: 


8 an object is preſented us under 
various circumſtances or in r, points 
of light that aggrandize it conſiderably, the 
complex idea, then excited in the mind, may 
be called noble. This is more eſpecially ob- 
ſervable in compariſons, in which the mind 
muſt always have it's perceptions augmented 
and multiplied; for compariſons muſt, in 
their nature, neceſſarily add ſomething to 
their objects, either by heightening our no- 
tions of their grandeur, or of their elegance; 
and ſimilitudes taken from mean objects are 
carefully to be avoided ; for the mind, inſtead 
of contemplating them with pleaſure, beholds 
them with diſguſt, and would have ſtudiouſ- 
ly concealed them, * it firſt Kon 
them. 

Warn the elegance or 2 of any ſub- 
ject i is to be diſplayed, by ſimilitudes or com- 
pariſons, the mind is more pleaſed with the 
compariſons that are formed between the qua- 
lities, actions, and manners of the objects 
than with thoſe that are drawn between the 
odhecn themſelves; as when a hero is com- 


pared 


oa Mr. De MONTESQUIED's | 
pared with a lion, a N n a ſtar, a ſwift 
maer-with a Es 2 nn 

15 * 

T An l 0 eee i 
giving Attair — ts all che ſubjects that 
 exergiſed, hig ſublime peßcit: .Inhis.Gelebra- 
ted. Bacchus he has nat-folloyred-the ighoble 
mannen of the Flemiſb painters, whoxrepres 
i 2 that deity in a ſtaggering attitude; for 
this would have been unſuitable to the: 1 
ty of a god. He has drawn him; 
contrary, firm upon his limbs, ſees 4 ſted⸗ 
dy poſture; — at che lame time, has diffu- 
ſed through: the whole countenance of the 
_ jolly deity ſuch a diſſolute gaiety and ſuch an 
exquiſite air of pleaſure:and ſatisfaction at the 
_ Light of the ſparkling kquor which he pours 
into his woes as + rn the moſt N 
effect. 


n Lapin adivindble-er iſt, in a 
which repreſents the pain of Cbriſt, and 3 
now in the gallery of Florence, has drawn | 
the Vingin ſtanding: in an ere& poſture 
beholding the crucifixion of her ſon without 
ſhedding a tear, or diſcovering: the leaſt mark 
of affliction. or * The ſublime painter 
| FRO 
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5, which = not. bear ins e of the 
grandeur and elevation of his genius. There 
is in his very ſketches that air of majeſty, 4 
which we find in thoſe lines which a. 1) 
Hes left unfiniſhed. EE, 


Tuxkx is a gallery at Mantoua, in which 
Giulio Romano has repreſented the giants thun- 
der- ſtruck by Jupiter. In this celebrated 
piece all the gods appear ſeized with aſtoniſh- _ 
ment and terror, while Juno, with an air M 
tranquillity and fortitude, fits near Jupiter, 
and points out to him a giant who has eſcaped 
his bolts, and whem the entreats to deſtroy 
with the reſt. By- this-the artiſt has given to 
Juno an air of majeſty. which raiſes her vaſtly 
above the other deities. We obſerve alſo in the 
ſame piece, that the terror painted in the looks 
of the gods is greater or leſs, in proportion, 
as their places are more or leſs diſtant from 
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